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What of the Future ? 


A change which has been insensibly modifying 
the engineering industry of Europe and which will 
in the aggregate have an enormous bearing on 
founding has hardly received the attention — it 
deserves from foundrymen. We refer to the 
gradual supersession of the steam-driven by the 
motor-driven ship. The maritime supremacy of 
Britain was founded in the early days of the 
sailing ship by the ability and enterprise of her 
navigators. But it was sealed by the invention 
of the steam-engine and later of the turbine, and 
their application to marine practice, and no one, 
ve he expert or amateur, can visit the new 
Science Museum at South Kensington without 
being impressed by the remarkable models of old 
and modern reciprocating and marine engines and 
turbines there shown. 

For some years past the condition of British 
shipbuilding and its related engine-building has 
been indubitably parlous. During such a’ time as 
this, skilled men tend to leave the trade or to 
emigrate, managers and designers are discouraged 
by the lack of stimulus, and little money is avail- 
able for actual development — work. Conse- 
quently the trade tends to lack those financial 
resources and that reserve of brain-power which 
alone can successfully negotiate suc ‘h a revolu 
tionary change as that from steam to oil-engine 
construction. Yet that revolution is taking place, 
and with remarkable speed. At the present 
moment there are welcome signs of a shipbuilding 
revival, and the trade may be regarded as working 
to nearly three-fourths of its pre-war capacity, 
although it does not, of course, follow that this 
figure holds for any particular vard. The remark- 
able feature about present construction, however, 
is that nearly one-half of the total ships under 
construction in the yards of this country are to 
be motor-driven, Furthermore, CO per cent. of 
the tonnage being built abroad consists of motor- 
driven vessels. What is more, the average size of 
the motor-driven ship under construction is larger 
than that of the steam-driven ship. 

The motor-driven ship provides a bigger per- 
centage of the tonnage under construction abroad 
than of that in this country, because, while the 
steam-engine and turbine are essentially British 
inventions, the heavy oil-engine came in the first 
place from Germany, and as a result the Conti- 
nental engineer had a commanding lead in’ de- 
velopment at critical early stage. To their 
cost many British manufacturers have since 
found this out. 

The moral is primarily one for shipbuilders to 
draw, but there is a lesson for the founder in it 
as well. Some of the older reciprocating engine 
builders whose products were known all over the 
world have already been forced out of business or 
have been compelled to adapt themselves in other 
wavs. From the foundry point of view, the 
modern internal combustion engine is a far more 
difficult proposition than any reciprocating engine 
or turbine. The thicknesses of metal employed 
are greater, in view of the explosive pressures 
created, the influence of cooling is more difficult 
to determine, and the problems of 
lubrication and exhaust temperatures are con- 
siderable. From the metallurgical point of view 
also this type is much more difficult to make suc- 
cessfully, and the battle is likely to go not se 
much to the strong as to the wise, and the wise 
are those who look ahead, and who, putting 
themselves in touch with the results of modern 
metallurgical research, endeavour to build up a 
foundry organisation capable of meeting the ever 
more exacting demands that the future will make. 
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Paris Foundry Congress. 


The International Foundry Congress was opened 
on September 7 by the French Minister for Public 
Instruction, assisted by M. Léon Thomas, the 
President of the French Foundrymen’s Technical 
Association, who is foundry manager to the 
Citroen concern, 

M. Thomas first welcomed the foreign delegates, 
and said that the object of the Congress was the 
improvement of methods and the solution of in- 
teresting problems. He outlined pictures of the 
past and the future of the foundry, insisting that 
there was more room than ever for the technical 
man, who must replace the work of practical men 
who may or may not be particularly clever. Uis 
technique was definitely insufficient for modern 
progress, 

M. Paul Ropsv, President of the International 
Foundrymen’s Committee, then thanked the 
President on behalf of the foreign visitors, for 
his cordial welcome. He was followed by 
M. Vanzetti, of the Milan Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, and M. Dufour, the President of the 
Employers’ Federation, who also added _ their 
thanks. M. Luc, representing the Ministry, then 
formally declared the Congress open, and traced 
the history of the industry, showing how it had 
been dominant in primitive times, and latterly had 
contributed in no small measure to the develop- 
ment of modern ships, motor cars and aeroplanes. 
Finally, he expressed jthe hope that scientific 
methods would replace the impirical methods of 
the past. 

M. Magdelenat, managing director of the Usines 
de Rosiéres, a Vice-President of the Association, 
presented the first Paper relative to the mechani- 
cal organisation of foundry work. 

Later, the same day, there was the official open- 
ing of the Exhibition under the presidency of 
M. Queuille, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, «ho 
bad with him many representatives of foreign 
Governments and Chambers of Commerce, 


Closing Ceremony. 

The Congress closed on the following Saturday, 
when M. Labbé, the director of Technica] Educa- 
tion. was in the chair. M. Thomas took the 
oppurtunity @f ‘thanking the authors of the 
Papers, contributions which would have the effect 
of improving foundry organisation, its products 
and the status of its emplovees. He thanked the 
foreign delegates, and asked them not to forget 
French hospitality when they returned to their 
respective countries. 

M. Labbé then gave a discourse on method, 
without which, he said, no work was possible. 
The work of the trained technician had simplified 
foundry problems, and this should result in inspir- 
ing foremen and workmen to emulate the 
endeavours. He congratulated the Paris Foun- 
dry High Schoo] on its work, which was rapidly 
supplying the industry with highly skilled techni- 
cally trained men capable of promoting its best 
interests. 

The Conference Banquet. 

This well-arranged and admirably-served func- 
tion was presided over by Monsieur Herriot, an 
ex-Prime Minister of France. He was supported 
hy Messieurs L. Thomas (president of the Associa- 
tion Technique de Fonderie): Dufour (president 
of the French Foundry Employers’ Federation): 
Paul Ropsy (president of the International 
Foundrvmen's Committee and the Belgian 
Foundrymen’s Association): Le Thomas (of the 
French Naval Construction Department): Ramas 
(past-president of the A.T.F.): Vanzetti (repre- 
senting the Ttalian foundry industry): Sirowich 
(Professor at the Rome School of Engineering) ; 
Montupet (the largest aluminium founder in 
France); Stoffel (representing the Dutch Foundry 
Association): V. C. Faulkner (Editor of THe 
Founpry Trape Jovurnar): Ronceray (vice-presi- 
dent A.T.F.); Wesley Lambert (vice-president of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen): Portevin 
(Bessemer  Medallist);  Espafia (representing 
Spanish foundry interests); Dr. Werner (presi- 
dent of the German Foundry Employers’ Federa- 
tion): Brasseur (representing the Luxembourg 
foundry interests): Dr. Geilenkirchen (Editor of 


Die Giesserei); Ledent (secretary of the Belgian 
Foundrymen’s Association); T. Makemson (secre- 
tarv of the I.B.F.): V. Delport (representing the 
American Foundrymen’s Association); and Prof. 
Pishek (president of the Czecko-Slovakian 
Foundrymen’s Association). 

Amongst prominent British foundrymen present 
were: Mr, J, Cameron, J.P. (past-president of the 
I.B.F.): Mr. J. G. Pearce (director of the 
B.C.1.R.A.): Mr. Frank Russell (past-president 
The Refractories Association}: Mr, H. Wood 
(Constructional Engineering Company, Birming- 
ham): Mr. Sherburn (Fletcher Russel and Com- 
pany, Warrington): Mr. Flavell (Birmingham); 
Mr. Flavell (Leamington): Mr. Mason and Mr. 
C. F. Walker (L.M.S.R., Wolverton, Bucks): 
Mr. Harper (Dudley): Mr. W. H. Poole (Keighley 
Laboratories): Mr. N. Ridsdale (Consulting Metal- 
lurgist, Middlesbrough): Mr. Sydney Evans 
(London); Mr, Sydney Beech (Universal System 
of Machine Moulding Company, London); Mr. 
Primrose (Falkirk): Mr. G. R. Loxton (Leeds): 
and Mr. Tomkins (Denbigh Machine Company, 


Dudley). 


There were only four speakers, MM. Herriot, 
Thomas, Dufour and Ropsy. The speeches were of 
the usual type one associates with a French ban- 
quet in which everybody in turn is thanked for the 
efforts they have made in promoting either the 
welfare of the association, the exhibition or 
allied technical work. M. Herriot, however, tock 
the opportunity to enlarge upon the necessity for 
research in the foundry industry and a correla- 
tion both national and international of its tech- 
nical terms. It was an erudite discourse admir- 
ably delivered. The banquet was followed by a 
concert for which some of Paris’ most prominent 
artists had been retained. 

We believe that if the French could break 
away from tradition and hold their banquet 
nearer to the opening day of the conference there 
would be a larger attendance, as many prominent 
business men find it difficult to stay for the full 
period. 


Paris Technical Sessions. 


We are not at all satisfied that the high 
standard reached at the Paris Convention of 1922 
has been maintained in the Papers presented to 
the Congress recently held, This is not meant as 
a wholesale condemnation, as some undoubtedly 
were of first-rate importance, but as a warning 
that the foundry research and technical personnel 
throughout the world is heing strained in order 
to meet the local, national and international 
demand for more and more papcrs. Sessions 
were held in different languages, but owing to the 
attractions of the Exhibition it was not found 
possible to have one in English. Those held in 
French were somewhat spoilt by the poor acoustic 
properties of the lecture hall, aggravated to some 
extent by the auxiliary sessions held in adjoining 
partitioned-off rooms. In addition to these there 
were the sectional Iunches at which there were to 
he technical discussions. Again the spirit of 
intimacy was absent because of the surroundings 
—a large typical exhibition restaurant roughly 
partitioned off. So far as the English-speaking 
luncheon was concerned, opportunity was taken 
to thank its chairman, Mr. Roncerav, for his 
untiring efforts to make the British visitors happy 
and to ask him to convey to his colleagues the 
appreciation of the cross-channel visitors. This 
was the only occasion which the head of the British 
delegation, Mr. Wesley Lambert, had of speaking 
publicly. 

Works Visits. 

The writer having had a vast experience of visit- 
ing works hoth en masse and tout seul, broke 
away from the routine of the congress, and, in 
company of two or three prominent officials of 
the Institute, had the pleasure of heing personally 
conducted round two of the most up-to-date 
foundries in Europe. The reception accorded to 


this small party was both cordial and charming. 
It is therefore not pleasant to have to report 
that a certain amount of plant visitation was 
marred hy lateness in starting, made worse hy 
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ill-informed chauffeurs as to the destination 
sought. If what the French describe as ‘‘ study 
journeys ” are to be useful, then programmes and 
time-tables must be properly conceived and 
reasonably adhered to. The impression received 
by the British visitors of the Paris automobile 
foundries was of the highest. The use they are 
making of conveyor systems, moulding machines, 
powdered coal and heavy oil as fuel, combined 
with the progress achieved in die casting could 
not fail favourably to impress any right-thinking 
foundrymen, 


Correspondence. 


[ We accept no responsibility for the statements made 

or the opinions expressed by our correspondents. | 
Short Life of the Blast-Furnace Tuyere. 

To the Editor of Tur Founpry Trave Journat. 

Sir,—Tuyeres are made of as near 100 per cent. 
pure copper as possible. Other metals have been 
studied in connection with the making of tuyeres, 
but I believe all are agreed copper is the best and 
most suitable material. When in the furnace 
the tuyeres are water-cooled by means of outlet 
and inlet pipes, a system furnace operators believe 
to be inadequate. 

It is a fact some tuyeres have a very short life, 
burning out very quickly, and usually at the same 
place, that is the top or highest point of the nose 
of the tuyere as set in position in the furnace. 
When the tuyeres are burning out quickly the 
tuyere users blame the tuyere as a casting; the 
tuyere makers in turn blame the cooling process. 

It is possible for a tuyere, flawless as a casting, 
made of the best copper, to be placed in the fur- 
nace and be burned out at the top of the nose very 
quickly before the newness has been worn off 
the rest of the tuyere. A German tuyere was 
placed on the market and tried by a number of 
firms. Judged by the standard aimed at by the 
tuyere maker, and the specifications of the tuyere 
users, this German tuyere was ideal. The standard 
sought was a nose-hardened tuyere made of 
copper over 99 per cent. purity, the hardening 
was brought about by any process other than the 
addition of tin or any other hardening mixture 
to the copper. The shell of the German tuyere 
was pressed out of copper of 98 per cent. purity. 
In the process of pressing the hardening would 
he brought about without loosing toughness. The 
top of the tuyere was cast separately, and brazed 
on to the shell. When placed in the furnace 
there was no appreciable difference in the life 
of the German tuyere, and it is significant it 
burned out at the top of the nose similarly to its 
predecessors. On the other hand, it is possible for 
a cast tuyere of the same quality to be placed in 
the furnace to wear equally thin all round the 
nose and be taken out of the furnace after a very 
long life. It should be noted that the tuyeres 
having long life burn equally thin all round the 
nose, whilst the tuyeres of short life were holed 
prematurely at the nose. The word prematurely 
is used with hesitancy, as I believe it is perhaps 
due to the cooling of the tuyere being inefficient, 
or the lack of control of the water in the tuyere. 

The quality of some of the tuyeres on the 
market is such that the life of the tuyeres should 
easily he doubled or even trebled. 

The aim of the cooling system is to keep water 
circulating round the nose inside the tuyere 
The design of the tuyere and position of the 
outlet indicate that the tuyere is always full of 
water, but the water is ejected from the tuyere 
spasmodically and not in a steady flow. Is it 
not possible that during intermittent periods the 
tuyere is only partially full? Is it possible for 
steam to generate and form a_ pocket at the 
highest point of the nose, that is the point of 
common failure? 

In the old style tue iron, an iron tube 
twisted spirally with two or three loops, around 
which was cast iron to the shape of the present 
tuveres. one end of the tube to be the inlet, the 
other the outlet, the water was controlled through- 
out the tue iron. In the coolers as used at 
present the water is controlled or guided through- 
out the cooler by means of partitions. In some 
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tuyeres, too, an attempt has been made to control 
the water inside the tuyere by means of tubes 
and baffies or partitions, indicating that the 
designers recognise the advisability of controlling 
the water in the tuyeres, 

With the possibility of tuyeres being holed or 
burned out at the top of the nose through ineffi- 
cient cooling, an inferior tuyere and an_ ideal 
tuyere (that fulfil all the requirements) may be 
placed in a furnace at the same time, vet both 
tuveres may be burned out at the same time. 
The ideal tuyere has not the chance to assert or to 
prove its superiority over the other tuyere. If 
the premature burning out could be prevented, 
and preventive measures were adopted, the ideal 
tuyere, that is worthy and capable of a much 
longer life, would come into its own,—Yours, ete., 
Frep Pret, 
49. Wicklow Street, 

Middlesbrough. 


International Foundry Exhibition, Paris, 1927. 

To the Editor of Tut Founpry Trane Journat. 

Sir,—It was very noticeable, on going through 
the above Exhibition in Paris, that not a single 
British flag was shown. Flags of a great many 
other nations were there, but, as in the Exhibition 
in Paris some years ago, the British flag was 
remarkable by its absence. 

It was only when the writer drew the attention 
ot the authorities to this at the previous exhibi- 
tion that it was rectified. 

It is to be hoped that when the Exhibition takes 
place in London in 1929, we shall have more 
respect for the flags of our visitors.—Yours, etc., 

H. 

Astor House, Aldwych, 

London, W.C.2. 


Personal. 


Str Mvurpocn Macponatp has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Junior Institution of Engineers in sue- 
cassion to Engineer-Vice-Admiral Sir ‘Robert B. 
Dixon. 

Mr. J. E. Fvrercuer. the well-known consultant 
metallurgist, who, amongst other interests, acts for 
the British Cast-Iron Research Association, is leaving 
in the near future for a short business tour to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Wittiam Henry Groom, who has been in the 
employ of Messrs. Meynell & Sons, Limited, Wolver- 
hampton, brassfounders, for fifty years, has been pre- 
sented with a gold watch and chain to commemorate 
his service with the firm. Mr. Groom's father was 
with the same firm for fifty-one years. 

Mr. J. FE. Batstrick, who has been in business at 
Keighley as a machine tool merchant, valuer and con- 
sulting ‘engineer, is leaving to settle in New Zealand, 
and has lately been the recipient of presentations from 
the members of the Keighley Association of Engi- 
neers, in appreciation of his many services in office 
and otherwise to that organisation. 


Wills. 


Rorwmerr, C. of Kelvinside Gardens. 
Glasgow,’ iron merchant ... 
Asuron, J. H., of The Newlands, Todwick. 
Yorks, chairman of Skinner & Holford, 
Fisuwick, Me. Ernest Ricuarp, of Eberle 
Street, Liverpool, and Seaview Road, 
Wallasey, brassfounder, engineer and 
ironmonger (net personalty £11,898) 
Levin, Mr. Henry (62), of Nether Street, 
North Finchley, N., and Sugar House 
Lane, Stratford, E., metal merchant 
net personalty £5,869) ..... 


£20.841 


£12,039 


£12,674 


£16,479 


Cooling Conveyors for Castings. 


It is authoritatively stated that there are 44. 
miles of overhead conveyors in use at the new 
Buick Foundry at Flint, Michigan. The produc- 
tion of castings is now stated to be 750 tons of 
iron per 84-hour day: The main use for this 
long conveyor is for the cooling of the castings. 
The pathway doubles back on itself several times. 
Actually it takes 14 hours for the casting to 
traverse the whole length. 


= 
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Information About Nickel. 


The recent establishment of a Bureau of Infor- 
mation on Nickel, with offices at 2, Metal 
Exchange Buildings, Leadenhall Avenue, London, 
E.C.3, is an advent of industrial and _ scientific 
interest. The services of this Bureau are avail- 
able to manufacturers, users, and all who are 
interested, entirely without charge or condition, 

Despite the fact that nickel or nickel alloys 
enter into essential components of practically 
every industry at the present time, many more 
uses of this meta] are known to science than are 
yet current in commercial practice. 

Within the memory of the present generation, 
nickel was only thought of commercially in con- 
nection with nickel-plating, nickel silver alloys 
foreign coinages and nickel steels, but for over a 
century it had been the subject of the keenest 
scientific inquiries. Thus, when the mineral 
development of Canada gradually made possible 
large tonnages of nickel, industry was ready to 
make immediate use of them; but during the 
Great War the ever-increasing output of nickel was 
monopolised almost entirely by the various Govern- 
ment Departments for high-class work. 

To-day, nickel holds an important place, not 
only in these industries, but also in a_ host of 
novel and diverse applications, such as corrosion- 
resisting, heat-resisting and electrically resistant 
alloys; ferro-nicke] alloys; special steels and alloy 
cast iron; brasses and bronzes; the hydrogena- 
tion of oils; storage battery elements, and radio 
parts. The constant demand of present-day indus- 
try for superior and specialised alloys is being met 
by increasing and extensive scientific and indus- 
trial research. Designers, consultants and engi- 
neers have greater difficulty in keeping pace with 
the ever-increasing requirements of engineering 
practice, and must be acquainted with a much 
wider choice of materials than was known to their 
forefathers. 

The Bureau of Information on Nickel, Limited, 
proposes to act helpfully in this connection, by 
collecting and correlating all information of a 
technical and practical character, with regard to 
the use of nickel and the numerous nickel alioys, 
and to place such knowledge freely at the disposal 
of British industry, 

The manager of the Bureau is Mr, A. C. 
Sturney, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., who has been employed, 
until recently, as Research Assistant at the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


Catalogues Received. 


Cast-Iron Taps.—The September stock list issued 
by The Stanton Tronworks Company, Limited, is 
now available. It is accompanied by a_ second 
one on Spun Pipes, of which over 2,500 miles 
have already been supplied. 

Special Alloy for Cast Iron.—After hearing at 
the recent Sheffield Convention of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen so much about the bene- 
fits to be obtained by the incorporation of nickel 
and chromium into cast iron, we were particu- 
larly interested to receive from Messrs. British 
Driver-Harris Company, Limited, of Albion 
Street, Manchester, brief particulars of their 
alloy Nicrome B, set out in a 4-page leaflet. In 
an accompanying letter the claims established are 
reasonable, but we feel that a statement to the 
effect that as nickel acts in the same general direc- 
tion as Si, and the latter element should be 
kept low, would be advantageous. Nickel-chrome 
alloys have a serious amount of research work to 
fall back upon, and we consider that the two 
microphotographs shown on page 4 of the pamph- 
let should carry an indication of the magnifica- 
tion, and mode of preparation. The composition 
of the alloy has been arranged to contain 5 to 1 
ratio of nickel to chrome, a proportion which has 
been found suitable for many types of foundry 
practice. The pamphlet is, we understand, avail- 
able to our readers on application. 


Aluminium Castings.—We are always pleased to 
receive catalogues from actual founders as_ well 
as those supplying that industry with plant and 
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material. One of the most pleasing brochures 
received by us for a long time is that issued by 
Messrs. Rowland Hill & Sons, Limited, of King 
Street, Coventry. It contains 20 pages, and is 
jacketed in black paper covers, the front carry- 
ing a smart white medallion bearing the well- 
known Bull Dog trade mark of the company. 
The smartest selling point put forward is a state- 
ment as to the amount of scrap castings returned 
from customers during the year. This figure is 
1.44 per cent, which, considering the amount ot 
work of a difficult experimental character con- 
ducted by the firm, is extremely creditable, Other 
points well emphasised are the use of virgin metal, 
scientific control and cleanliness. The weak point 
of the catalogue is found on page 4, where when 
dealing with machine moulding an impression is 
left that if only economic conditions permitted 
hand moulding would be used, due to the phrase, 
‘* Sheer economic pressure enforces this principle,”’ 
We would suggest the deletion of the statement 
and connect the third paragraph to the first by the 
conjunction It would then read, 
‘* Whenever circumstances permit, we put patterns 
on plates for machine moulding, as definite advan. 
tages accrue, e.g., uniformity of weight, increased 
accuracy, rapid output and long-lived patterns.” 
The present second paragraph would follow, but 
would require slight modification to point out 
that this improved means of casting is, fortunately, 
the cheapest. Just another point in pubhetty 1s 
that on page 17 both photographs show men’s coats 
hanging up on the walls or stanchions. We know 
most British foundrymen do this, but they should 
not. 


Sand-Preparation Machinery.—The Universal 
System of Machine Moulding and Machinery Com- 
pany, Limited, of 97, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, have sent us a 16-page pamphlet 
entirely devoted to this interesting subject. In 
the opening statement on sand milling the same 
old mistake of referring to clay as alumina is per- 
petrated. Alumina is Al,O,, whereas is 
Al,O,,2Si0,,3H,O. This, however, does not detract 
from the general good sense of the introductory 
paragraph. A very complete range of machines 
is described and illustrated. Primarily there is a 
good type of electrically-driven gyratory riddle, 
followed ‘by three types of rotating sand sifter 
(box type), two being stationary and the other 
portable. A further type much used on the Conti- 
nent is one having a flat surface. It is belt- 
driven, and ejects the refuse from the back of the 
machine. Of sand mills, three main types are 
shown. The first is designed for non-ferrous 
foundries, and consists of a hemispherical pan in 
which are rotated two hollow balls. It is difficult 
to learn from either the description or the illus- 
tration whether the pan is self-emptying. The 
second type has the appearance of the ordinary 
mortar mill, but the pan and the rollers revolve 
at different speeds. The third type is of a unique 
character. The pan is replaced by a circular plate 
and the disposal of the scrapers and comb ensure 
automatic cutting and discharge. The rollers are 
suspended about 4} in. above the table. 

Amongst disintegrators, there are two of a 
novel character. The first is an adaptation of an 
older system, but employs ordinary large nails for 
the moving parts, which are obviously very easily 
and cheaply replaced if bent or broken. The other 
incorporates a throwing action, and was recently 
described and illustrated in these columns. 

Finally, core-sand mixers are illustrated and 
designed. They are of the well-known and much- 
appreciated type originally designed, we believe, 
for mixing dough. 

We were attracted hy the choice of code words 
used, and would congratulate the inventor on his 
imagination. 


Corrosion of Ferrous Metals. 


From the net findings of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and others, estimated annual losses 
ranging from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000, accrue 
on buried steel pipe lines. Experience has shown 
that foundry preducts such as cast iron, malleable 
iron, cast steel, and certain non-ferrous articles 
are more resistant to soil corrosion than rolled 
steel or iron. 


‘ . 
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Meeting Foreign Competition. 


STEEL FOUNDERS’ PROBLEMS. 


At the opening meeting of the London Section, 
Institute of British Foundrymen, Mr. R. J. 
Shaw, the retiring chairman, presiding, Mr. W. B. 
Lake, the recently elected President, delivered 
his Presidential Address, in the course of which 
he said:—Mr. Shaw and Gentlemen: 


Low Cost of Cast Iren an Essential. 


In an engineering shop the profits are made 
or lost in the foundry. This was a remark which 
has remained fixed in my memory. It was made 
to my father when I was still in my teens by one 
of the wisest men I have ever known in our indus- 
try. And inasmuch as it means that a regular 
supply of sound, reliable castings, at an economic 
price, is a prime necessity to the majority of engi- 
neering concerns to enable them to get econo 
mical production, the statement is as true to-day 
as it was 40 years ago when it was made, and the 
majority of foundries being dependent for their 
existence on the continuation of the engineering 
trade, the interests of the two industries are so 
closely interwoven as to be almost identical, 


Competition to be Met. 

The engineering trade is by no means _ pros- 
perous, for it is having grave difficulty in holding 
its own, both at home and abroad against Con- 
tinental and American competition. In fact the 
exports of machinery have remained practically 
stationary since 1924, whilst the imports have in- 
creased by 50 per cent. This should be a matter 
of grave concern to the country as a whole, and 
to foundrymen in particular, for it is obvious that 
if we are to maintain our position in the engineer- 
ing field a serious co-operative effort is necessary, 
and we may well consider what steps we can take 
to do our part by cheapening and improving the 
supply of castings. The two principal countries 
with which British engineers have to compete, 
though by no means the only ones, are the United 
States and Germany, and it is naturally interest- 
ing to examine the position of the foundries in 
these countries, so that we can judge the standard 
we have to reach, and at the same time ascer- 
tain what lessons we can learn from them. 


American Methods. 

Last autumn I had the privilege of being in- 
cluded in the party which attended the Detroit 
International Foundrymen’s Convention, and at 
the outset I should like to take the opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude for the wonderful 
hospitality extended to us by our American 
friends. Not only were we splendidly entertained 
by them in every city in our itinerary, but we 
received a cordial welcome at every plant we 
visited, and the members of all the staffs spared 
no trouble to show us all they were doing and 
give us all the information we required. Visit- 
ing, as we did, a Jarge number of foundries under 
these conditions we were able to appreciate the 
progress made by American Foundrymen. 

It was, of course, obvious that they were work- 
ing at a great advantage as compared with us, 
inasmuch as they had much larger quantities to 
handle, associated with a steadier demand and 
abundant capital for the provision of the latest 
labour-saving plant. Yet in spite of this 
the understanding mind could not fail to 
appreciate the wonderful achievement of the 
Americans in producing as they do, with practic- 
ally no skilled moulders and with the wages of 
machine hands and labourers twice as high as in 
England, vast quantities of castings well suited 
for their purpose at prices lower than we can 
make them here. 


Reasons for Success. 

I was very anxious to discover the reasons for 
their undoubted success, and after discussing the 
matter with many people believe them to be:— 
(1) The large protected market which enables 


them to operate in large units; (2) the close co- 
operation which is maintained, not only among 
the staff but with the users of the castings, and 
also among the competing foundries themselves, 
and (3) the great use they make of specialists, 

The employment of large units enables them 
successfully to employ labour-saving devices to an 
extent which is uneconomic in small foundries, 
and to engage the best class of men as managers 
and metallurgists (nearly every foundry executive 
I met was a University-trained man), with the 
result that they attain an output per man-hour 
three to four times greater than in Great Britain. 

Then the co-operation between the foundry and 
the customer has led to the production of patterns 
so designed that they lend themselves to straight- 
forward moulding and rapid production, and the 
co-operation with competitors has resulted in 
makers of particular classes of castings forming 
associations with a view to improving their pro- 
duct, an outstanding example being the American 
Malleable Iron Founders’ Association, which re- 
tains the services of Professor Touceda. 

The third reason I have mentioned ag contri- 
buting to the success of the American foundries is 
not of so great importance as the preceding ones, 
but it is very real. The importance and prosperity 
of the American foundry industry has brought 
into existence a great number of firms who 
specialise in foundry equipment, and a number of 
experts in every line of foundry work, so that it is 
quite easy to get the exact equipment required 
for any job and expert advice on nearly any 
question which may arise. 


Utilising the Outside Patternmaker. 

As an example of the extent to which this 
system is carried, I would say that very few of 
the foundries I saw had large pattern shops. 
When they get a new order they send the draw- 
ings to an outside pattern maker, who supplies 
the patterns, tested, mounted on plates if desired, 
and sometimes gives them the proved production 
times. The employment of these experts relieves 
the managers of much work, ani leaves them 
more time to concentrate on attaining economic 
production. Working under these conditions the 
Americans are making great progress in reducing 
costs and improving the quality of their castings, 
and we shall shortly find them able to sell their 
castings still more cheaply than at present. 


German Conditions. 


Let us now turn to Germany. During the 
inflation period most of the foundries used the 
enormous. profits they then made to bring their 
plants right up-to-date, and they are, in the 
majority of cases, splendidly equipped. They 
suffered considerably from bad trade during the 
first period of deflation, but not nearly to the 
same extent as we did with our slump and 
strikes. Neither did they make the fatal mistake 
of taking work at any price when there was not 
enough to go round, but the German Foundry- 
owners’ Federation succeeded in main. ing a set 
of minimum prices. These prices are calculated 
to give a fair profit on the actual cost of produc- 
tion in efficient foundries, and as the whole method 
of obtaining the costs is open to examination by 
any interested parties they find ready acceptance 
among the buyers of castings. This admirable 
system of maintaining prices in a_ bad _ time, 
although it could not enable the German foundries 
to make profits, did prevent the enormous losscs 
which were incurred in many cases by price 
cutting in this country when we were suffering 
from a similar trade’ depression, and it provided 
another instance of what can be done by intelligent 
co-operation. 


German Research Work Bearing Fruit. 


Perhaps the greatest feature of the German 
foundry industry is the importance that is 
D 
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attached to science. ‘They have a great number of 
highly-trained metallurgists who are solely engaged 
in improving their products. 1 am informed that 
at Aachen alone more doctors of science are passed 
out every vear than we have in ‘the country at the 
present time. A great deal of attention has been 
paid to cast iron since the war. Anyone who 
studies the Patents column of THe Founpry Trave 
Journat will have noticed the steady stream of 
German applications for patents for improved pro- 
cesses and appliances for the production of this 
material. Two of these new irons, viz., the Emmel 
and Lanz Perlitic, are already recognised as 
possessing great advantages for certain purposes, 
and those who have read the Paper given by Prof. 
Piwowarsky, of Aachen, to the Convention at 
Sheffield, in which he told us he had produced a 
cast iron with a tensile strength of 40 tons and 
an elongation of 2 per cent., must recognise that 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
before long the Germans may shortly, by alloying 
and heat treatment, produce a cast iron which will 
in many fields displace hoth malleable iron and 
steel. 

When I was over there in the. spring of this 
year I saw that the use of technical knowledge 
was not confined to the big companies, TIT visited 
a number of foundries of medium size and found 
that at least one chemist was emploved in every 
case, and that by using ferro-silicon and = man- 
ganese in briquette form and desulphurising in 
tilting receivers they were producing good, easily- 
machining castings from the commonest scrap with 
a very small percentage of pig. The Germans are 
now studying American methods very closely, and 
we may expect them shortly to be extensively 
adopted under the name of ‘ Rationalisation.”’ 

British Position. 

Everyone will agree that it is no light task that 
lies before the British foundry industry to keep 
pace with the two countries I have mentioned, and 
must, I fear, concur with me that it is not in a 
favourable position to undertake it. The difficult 
conditions under which industry has been carried 
on of late vears have adversely affected the 
foundries, perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other trade, The moulders’ strike, the great 
slump of 1921, the railway strike, and finally the 
miners’ strike, have all dealt them staggering 
blows. The last dispute cost one comparatively 
small foundry I know £15,000. 

The steel castings trade, in which T am 
interested, has been very badly hit: I can readily 
call to mind a dozen that have closed entirely since 
1921, and as far as one can judge from the 
meagre information available, it appears that in 
this country more money has been lost than made 
by making steel castings during this period. IT 
am well aware that we have many very fine 
foundries, and that a great number of those which 
are engaged on specialities have done very well, 
but the majority of the British foundries, and 
especially those normally engaged in supplying 
castings to engineers, have not been able to make 
sufficient profits to attract the further capital 
required to bring their equipment into line with 
either their American or German competitors. In 
spite of this handicap, we have got to make pro- 
gress or get left in the race for trade. What steps 
can we take to attain it? 


Essentials for Progress. 


Our great need is a period of profitable work- 
ing so that we can attract fresh capital into the 
business. A measure of protection would be very 
helpful, but this the Government denies us, and 
it is evident that we must rely entirely on our- 
selves. To my mind there is only one practical 
solution to the question, and that lies in close 
cooperation between the foundries themselves and 
the other industries connected with the foundry 
trade. We have seen how co-operation has helped 
progress in America and prevented suicidal com- 
petition in Germany, and T see no reason why it 
should not be equally beneficial in this country, 
and we know it to be practical here, as we already 
have it working successfully between the makers 
of one class of casting. It seems to me that the 
close co-operation might be best attained by the 
formation of a foundry association, which would 
only admit as members foundries with a certain 
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standard of efficiency. The association would 
divide its members into groups of those making 
the same class of castings, whilst the groups would 
employ the best experts procurable and also 
arrange for its members to specialise as far as 
possible on individual lines. 


Fundamentals to be Observed. 


If an association were formed on this basis, and 
it was always borne in mind that its main object 
was not to raise prices to enable inefficient 
foundries to remain in existence, but to put its 
members in a position to improve their efficiency 
to reduce the price of castings whilst making a 
reasonable profit, | believe the situation might be 
faced with some degree of confidence, for we shall 
always possess some of the best coke and iron, and 
still retain some first-class technicians and a vast 
store of practical knowledge, although at the pre- 
sent time we are not making the best use of them, 

I know that some people will say that such an 
association is unnecessary, and that it would not 
function if formed, and [ cannot blame them, for 
it is not long since | held similar views myself. 

1 am well aware that its formation would entail 
much hard work and would bristle with difficulties, 
hut in view of the circumstances that exist to-day 
I see no other road to security for the foundry 
industry. There exists no body of men who enjoy 
the confidence of the foundry world so much as 
the Council of our own Institute. It would be 
of the greatest interest if we could get a lead 
from them on this important subject. Meanwhile 
there are certain practical steps we, as individual 
foundrymen can take to help the industry, 


Research and Equipment. 


We can support the Cast Lron Research Asso- 
ciation, which is doing good work, and could do 
still more if it had more subscribing members. 
Then, if we will only recognise that our job is 
to get the best results from foundry plant and 
not to make it, we can place some of the work 
we now do ourselves with the equipment firms, 
and in most cases effect a real saving and at the 
same time help to create a stronger equipment 
industry which is essential to increased 
efficiency in our own trade. Most of us rely on 
our JourNAL to keep us up to date on all matters 
concerning our business, and it is obvious 
that the more of us who subscribe to it regularly 
the better service it can give us. 

Finally, we can accord all possible support and 
assistance to the Institute of British Foundry- 
men. Not only has our Institute for many years 
rendered a great service to the industry by the 
dissemination of technical knowledge, but it has 
brought together and made acquainted foundry- 
men from all parts of the country, and has suc- 
ceeded in engendering among them a spirit of 
friendship and goodwill which is a happy augury 
for the closer co-operation I am advocating. 

We London members have special reason for 
doing everything in our power to strengthen our 
branch in the coming year. In 1929 the Interna- 
tional Foundrymen’s Convention is to be held in 
this city, and the President of the Institute for 
the year will be our esteemed friend and fellow- 
member, Mr. Wesley Lambert. 

This signal honour involves us in a_ great 
responsibility, and I confidently appeal to every- 
one to do all they can to obtain new members, so 
that we be in a position to carry out our duties 
as the entertaining branch, in such a way as will 
give satisfaction to the Institute and be a credit 
to our President. 

The thanks of the meeting were expressed 
to Mr. Lake by Mr. V. C. Faulkner and 
Mr. Wesley Lambert. Other votes of thanks 
were accorded to Mr. Shaw for coming to London 
from Newcastle to induct Mr. Lake, and_ to 
Mr. H. G. Sommerfield for his work during the 
past year as honorary secretary and treasurer. 


It was announced during the evening that visits 
are to be made in the near future to Southern 
Foundries, Limited, of Croydon, and to Peter- 
borough, where all the important local foundry 
establishments are throwing open their shops for 
inspection. 
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Foundry Exhibition in Paris. 


By Frenca 


(Continued from page 232.) 

It is a sine qua non for quantity production 
in foundry practice, that the moulding machine 
is only half the story. It is essential to get the 
sand to the machine and the moulds away from 
it with the utmost expedition. This feature was 
stressed in the Bonvillain and Ronceray exhibit, 
who had their seven machines served by an auto- 
matic sand distributing plant with a tapping 
point conveniently situated above each. A_horse- 
shoe conveyor passed the moulds along to the 
casting place, where they were teemed; metal 
being provided by a I-ton cupola. At the end of 
the conveyor the castings were stripped over a 
grid, the sand being elevated to be dealt with 
by a modern sand-preparing plant, and then is 
transported overhead finally to fill the hoppers 
placed above each machine. 

Another interesting device was shown by the 
Vereinigte Schmirgel und Maschinen Fabriken 
A. G., of Hannover-Hainholz. 


Various Other Machines. 

As the shape and dimensions of castings can be 
seriously modified by badly fitting box parts, the 
foundries are employing more and more properly 
machined boxes. A well-made grinder for this 
purpose was shown by Hainholz. It is circular 
but not continuous, being made up from a series 
of segments in order to increase the efficiency of 
the working surface. 

A refractory material called ‘ Cloche,’’ used 
for lining cupolas, convertors, ladles, etc., shown 
by the Klsenberger Klebsandwerke G.m.b.H., of 
Eisenberger (Palatinate) was a centre of attrac- 
tion for the French foundrymen, where appar- 
ently rammed linings are not very well known. 


Pig-Iron. 

The Comité des Forges de France (avery 
powerful iron steel manufacturers’ associa- 
tion) had arranged an extensive and well thought- 
out co-operative exhibit of both pig-iron and 
finished material. For instance the important 
firm of Pont & Mousson, who of late years have 
been so successful in competing in the United 
States eastern seaboard market with their cast- 
iron pipes, were showing valves and taps. Steel- 
works were represented by Imphy, Paris-Outreau 
and Schneider et Cie, of Creusot. The latter 
emphasised their ability to produce high-grade 
manganese-steel castings having a tensile test of 
about 60-65 tons per sq. in., with 45 to 50 per 
cent, elongation. 


Sand Preparation. 

Pierre Hanmers, of 40a, Karl Wilhelmstrasse, 
Karlsruhe, Germany, showed the Planeéte’”’ 
machine, which accomplishes the riddling, milling, 
mixing and aeration of both moulding and core 
sands without elevators or conveyors. It is pro- 
vided with easily interchangeable riddle frames 
and the riddled sand falls into a rotating box, 
whilst foreign matter is ejected from the other 
side. The mixer has two sets of beaters rotating 
in opposite directions. Another machine which 
attracted a good deal of attention was shown by 
Thivet Hanetin, of 14, rue Ernest Renan, St. 
Dizier (Seine). 

Ketin et Thiriart, the well-known Belgian firm 
who are represented in England by Mr. Sydney 
Evans, of London, showed their combined (three 
in one) sand preparing machine, which was so 
well received at the recent London exhibition. 

Sand mixers which finally project the mixed 
sand into storage bins have recently come much 
into vogue. One make, not so well-known in 
Great Britain, was shown by O. Ullrich, of 3, 
Bitterfelderstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. This type 
is electrically driven and projects the sand_by 
means of four rapidly rotating palettes. The 
Royer,” handled by the Pneulec Company in 
Great Britain, and shown by the Allied Machinery 
Company, was always the centre of an interested 
group of spectators. The Ingersoll-Rand Company 
were showing a new type of gyratory riddle. 
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Cleaning and Fettling. 

A machine originally developed for grinding 
the flashes from crucible-steel ingots has, in recent 
years, been extended to foundry fettling shops. 
Those on show at this exhibition were certainly 
in advance of some pre-war designs we handled 
which were of German origin, and which were 
far too heavy for even the strongest of workmen 
to operate. The modern British makes are, we 
believe, in advance of most Continental designs, 
and efforts should be made to sell them abroad if 
tariffs and price margins will allow, 

Amongst well-known makes of sand-blast 
apparatus we noticed the latest automatic type of 
Alfred Gutmann, who represented in this 
country by Mr. Fearnley Allen, of Birmingham. 
Primarily the sand passes automatically to an 
upper chamber where it feeds, by the action of 
a counter weight, a lower chamber. This auto- 
matically controls a porte which rises and _ falls, 
opening and closing the aperture between the two 
chambers. This movement by counter-weights is 
replaced in the rotating-table type of machine 
by the tipping of a container in either direction, 
-arying as to whether pressure is ‘‘ on or off.” 
The jet of sand in this case is made to *‘ wander ” 
all over the tray by means of a system of elliptical 
wheels. 

Sissons-Lehmann repeated the exhibit which 
they had at the recent foundry show held last 
summer at the Agricultural Hall. Their affairs 
are now handled in Great Britain by Messrs. 
J. W. Jackman and Company. sand-blast 
tumbling barrel was shown by Gueret, Porte et 
Cie, 36, Rue de Picpus, Paris 12; it is specially 
designed for small castings, and is internally 
divided into compartments, 


Laboratory and Testing Apparatus. 

The well-known Chevanarde 
shown by the Acieries d’ 
apparatus for measuring the permeability and 
strength of foundry sands was shown by the 
Vereinigte Schmirgel Co. It is based on the fol- 
lowing principle: —The standard eylinder is 
rammed with sand by means of a definite number 
of jars, the cvlinder thud filled has a known 
length and is placed above a reservoir of com- 
pressed air, and the time necessary to produce 
a certain fixed lowering of pressure in this reser- 
voir by a passage of the air through the rammed 
sand is measured, this giving the strength of the 
permeability. 

Several interesting machines were also shown 
by the Eths Krauss, of 18, Rue de Naples, Paris 8, 
these being mainly devoted to metallography. 

A new testing machine was shown by the Cie 
Ganerale des Conduits d’ Eau, of Liege, it is 
capable of registering hardness, tensile strength, 
transverse, shearing, ete. 


dilatometer was 
Imphy, whilst an 


Transport. 

The problem of transport is of paramount impor- 
tance to every foundry, and we were a little 
disappointed that, apart from the conveyor 
systems connected with moulding machines, very 
little space was devoted to standard examples, 
exceptionally, however, the Ebts Tourtellier, of 
14, Avenue de Lutterbach, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin) 
showed an aerial conveyor of the mono-rail type, 
which was remarkable for its smooth working. 


Alloyed Cast Iron. 

The various firms which exist in Great Britain, 
which have for one of their objects the interesting 
of foundrymen in the question of the improve- 
ment of cast iron by means of the introduction 
of nickel and nickel-chrome, were active through 
their corresponding French houses; the Driver- 
Harris Company, of Manchester, and the Bureau 
of Information on Nickel, London, both had 
stands well set out for emphasising the impor- 
tance of this most interesting subject. 


Bronzes and Alloys. 

Probably the largest and most important sec- 
tion of the whole Exhibition was that organised 
by the brass and aluminium foundries. The 
exhibits arranged by the art foundries showed to 
advantage the degree of perfection reached by the 
French establishments. The aluminium foundries, 
too, have achieved a perfection in surface rarely 
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exceeded im any country. The largest of all 
French foundries, that of Montupet, showed a 
large number of Alpax castings; this foundry has 
apparently overcome the well-known difficulties 
usually associated with this alloy—that of blow holes. 
One casting in Alpax, but made by the Fonderies 
et Forges de Crans, was a complete motor-car 
assis, whilst many interesting examples of die 
castings were shown by Etabs Zenith. 


An Automobile Foundry. 


The most interesting exhibit of the whole 
Exhibition was unquestionably that of Automo- 
biles Citroen. Inter alia they had a_ working 
model of their Clichy foundry, which is recognised 
as being the most elaborate in Europe. Here 
ne saw the unloading of the raw materials, the 
automatic transport direct into the cupola, the 
sand-preparing plant, the machine moulding of 
the castings by both the jar-rammers and sand 
slingers, the teeming of the castings and their 
subsequent fettling and dispatch. All this was 
mounted in a 60-ft. semi-circular panorama, the 
intervening space being occupied hy a large-scale 
drawing of their latest type of chassis. From 
every point of this drawing tapes reached out to 
a semi-circular table, on which were mounted the 
numerous castings which go to make the modern 


automobile. 
Foreign Sections. 


Owing to a variety of circumstances, into which 
we do not propose to enter, there was no section 
devoted to British foundry produce or machinery, 
but Mr. Fossepiez, of Belgium, had a series of 
castings unsurpassed throughout the whole exhi- 
bition, which had been lent by British firms— 
Messrs. Armstrong-Whitworth; Austin Motors; 
Clyde Alloy and Leyland. The Belgians, however, 
had a very important exhibit, which showed clearly 
how important this country is, from the foundry 
standpoint. The Esperance Longdoz Company 
showed a rol] with a curiously rough surface, 
specially designed for some process used in con- 
nection with cane sugar refinery. The Belgian 
Griffin Company, of Antwerp, had an_ exhibit 
designed to show how the application of modern 
scientific contro] had aided them to produce chilled 
castings of high quality. 

The Italian Section, too, was of considerable 
size, and gave one the impression that these late- 
comers into the field of metallurgy were keeping 
abreast of the times, as was exemplified by the 
numerous castings they showed made from such 
allovs as elektron, silumin, duralumin, and the 
like. 

Luxemburg and Spain also had their own sec- 
tions; the former was really interesting, but the 
latter had nothing special to contribute. 


Random Shots. 


The fruits of an occasion like the Paris Con- 
vention can best be classified under three heads 
—the fruits of the exhibition, those of the con- 
ference and the Papers presented there, and those 
of the social and business intercourse involved 
in the whole affair. Probably the latter, while 
far the hardest to estimate, will, in the long run, 
prove the most valuable of all. While our Ameri- 
can friends were unfortunately conspicuous by 
their absence, the intensely international charac- 
ter of the gathering was most stimulating and 
interesting. The English contingent was esti- 
mated at somewhere about a hundred, of whom, 
alas, very few were of the fair sex, those few 
being much in demand, but the Germans went 
one better and sent 150, including a large number 
of ladies. There were many Italians, Spanish, 
Swiss, Belgians, Dutch, Czecho-Slovakians, and 
others, and a stroll] round the Conference rooms 
on the opening day provided a fascinating game 
of guessing identities and nationalities, and wit- 
nessing the renewing of old friendships and the 
formation of new ones. 

* * 

As to the conference and the exhibition, each 
to his taste and each to his business, and pro- 
hably no two visitors would agree on any one 
outstanding feature. Among the exhibits con- 
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cerning which fairly general agreement was 
reached, however, in addition to the points noted 
last week, was a small-scale model of the Citréen 
foundry—a remarkable specimen of a working 
model in full running order. There were ample 
illustrations of the work of the French foundry 
schools, and one was tempted to wonder how many 
English institutes could show work of the same 
order or quality. The introduction of an histori- 
cal section was also of great interest. Further- 
more, no one could go round the exhibition 
without noticing the almost complete absence of 
British exhibitors, as a result of which—the 
Americans being by previous arrangement unre- 
presented--the Anglo-Saxon went practically 
unnoticed. 
* * * 

Glancing at the opening pages of the Shipping 
and Machinery Exhibition catalogue one is 
reminded of a cross between Debrett and the 
Engineer’s Who’s Who. (Hag this latter publi- 
cation met an untimely death, by the way?) But 
the urbane Mr. Bridges can always be depended 
upon to know What is What. 


Among purely foundry developments we noted 
the special economiser irons of E. Green and Son, 
Limited, the non-ferrous centrifugal castings by 
the Sheepbridge-Stokes Centrifugal Castings Com- 
pany, Limited, and the electric-furnace iron and 
‘‘oil-sand’’ mould cagtings of the Faringten 
Steel Foundry of Leyland Motors, Limited. 
Finally there wag the new and apparently novel 
‘* Spun-Sorbitic ’’ iron of Newton, Chambers & 
Company, Limited. 

s * 

The number of metallurgical terms available 
is rapidly diminishing, and early application 
should be made to secure the use of troostite, 
austenite, and martensite. What about ‘ hyper- 
troostitic ’? or ‘‘ super-hypoeutectic’’ for the 
next one? We trust that whoever wants to adopt 
either will kindly bear us in mind, for we have 
no intention of bothering the Patent Office with 
any registration. We have had some 

* 


One could not fail to notice the quantity of 
foreign machinery on show, as well as machinery 
built under foreign licenses, 

* * 

There has been a tendency within the last few 
years to revive the policy of local trade exhibi- 
tions, of which the recent Midland Building 
Trades Exhibition, held in Birmingham, was an 
excellent example. As might be expected, the 
exhibitors were almost all local, and further, they 
consisted markedly of factors and retailers rather 
than makers. Thus there was scarcely any direct 
representation of light castings, although there 
were plenty to be seen in finished form on the 
numerous stands of domestic fittings. 

* 


The curriculum of the recently opened occupa- 
tional school in Berlin makes provision for an 
hour per week to be devoted to some kind of 
physical exercise. One cannot help feeling 
that there is something to be said for our British 
habit of treating our exercise as play rather than 
work . . . but they take these things more 
seriously in Germany. 

MarkKsMAN. 


Correspondence. 
[We accept no responsibility for the statements made 
or the opinions expressed by our correspondents. } 
To the Editor of Tut Founpry Trape Journav. 
Srr,—Your little story, in ‘‘ Random Shots,’’ of 
a vicar’s intercession, reminds me of another. 
The vicar, in this case, was asked by an elderly 
lady to pray for her floating kidney. Overcome 
with surprise, the worthy gentleman asked what 
had put such a crazy notion into the old dame’s 
head. Whereupon she said, ‘‘ I know you can do 
it if you like, vicar. Why, only last Sunday I 
heard you praying for all loose livers! ” 
Yours, etc., 
FE. J. Penston. 
Atlas Preservative Company, 
September 15, 1927. 
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the stack without being burnt. The _ result 
is a lower temperature of the iron. On the 
other hand, if the distance be too small, the out- 


Taste IT. 


Ist experiment. | 2nd experiment. 


Without | With [Without | With 
auxili- | auxili- | auxili- | auxili- 
ary ary ary ary 
heating. | heating. | heating. | heating. 
Temperature of 
iron 1,350 1,365 1,400 1,359 
Deg. C. 
Total amount of 
iron molten 640 611 600/581 ewts. 
Time of melting ..|/6h. 10m. | 4h. 30m.) 4h. 55m.) 3h. 52m. 
Output per hour.. 104 136 122 (150 ewts. 
Increase of output 30.8 23.0 
per cent. 
Output per hour 
per sq. ft. of 
furnace area 15.2 19.9 17.8 21.9 
| cwts. 


put of the furnace is lowered, the temperature 
of the iron remaining unchanged. As was stated 
by experiments, the best distance between the two 
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cent. German pig III, 10 per cent. Luxemburg 
pig, and 40 per cent. of scrap. From the results 
of the measurements there were made up material 
and heat balances. In the temperature measure- 
ment of the combustion gases there was used, 
besides the ordinary thermo-couple, the gas pyro 
meter invented by H, Schmidt. This pyrometer, 


IV. 
Ist experiment. 2nd experiment. 
With-| y. With- 
out With In- out With In- 
| auxili- auxili- 
auxili- ary | crease. auxili- ary crease. 
ary | ary 
firing. firing. fring firing. 
o/ o/ o/ 
o o o 
Ni | 37.00 | 50.74 37.14 34.76 47.77 37.43 
N, | 34.85 | 46.00 32.00 31.97 42.86 34.27 
a sketch of which is given in Fig. 1, operates as 


follows:—In order to prevent the heat exchange 
between the thermo-couple C and the surrounding 
cold material (iron and coke charges), the former 
is enclosed in a tube A. Before the measurement 
is taken, the hot junction B is electrically heated 
hy a metal strip D to a temperature which might 


TABLE V. 
Ist experiment. 2nd experiment. 
Without With Without With 
auxiliary | auxiliary | Decrease. | auxiliary | auxiliary | Decrease. 
heating. heating. heating. heating. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
Wet. 10.7 6.8 36.45 10.88 6.8 37.5 
Dry. 9.57 6.03 36.99 10.29 6.51 36.73 
\f Wet. 0.928 — 0.786 
Wet. 10.7 7.728 27.78 10.88 7.586 30.28 
iarge coke + coal powder. . Dry. 9.57 6.950 27.38 10.29 7.292 29.14 
Total fuel consumption (bed coke, Wet. 11.81 8.75 26.08 12.16 8.83 27.38 
charge coke, coal powder) Dry. 10.49 7.44 26.22 11.47 8.45 26.33 
Total fuel consumption (heating coke Wet. 12.38 8.81 28.84 12.99 8.91 31.41 
or coal powder included) Dry. 11.00 7.82 28.91 12.41 8.54 31.18 
VII. 
Chemical composition. Mechanical properties. 
Bar No. | | Tensile | Transverse} Deflec- 
Si. Mn. P. strength. | strength. tion. 
Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.| T/sq. in. | T/sq. in. in. 
la ..| 3.32 2.1% 0.97 0.22 0.091 19.05 30.30 0.378 
b 3.32 2.13 0.97 0.22 0.091 19.05 32.10 0.453 
2a 3.36 2.20 1.14 0.16 0.094 22.35 36.80 0.457 
b 3.36 2.20 1.14 0.16 0.094 21.65 35.05 0.421 
3a 3.26 2.27 1.16 0.16 0.092 20.0 34.15 0.414 
b 3.26 2.27 1.16 0.16 0.092 18.75 23.50 - Iron shot in transverse test. 
4a 3.21 2.28 1.01 0.19 0.097 18.55 29.10 0.449 | Wet cast. 
b 3.21 2.28 1.01 0.19 0.097 18.85 29.25 0.437 | Wet cast. 
ba 3.18 1.97 0.99 0.18 0.089 19.05 34.60 0.512 
6 ..| 3.18 1.97 0.99 0.18 0.089 17.90 32.85 0. 04 
ba 3.10 1.94 0.97 0.25 0.091 20.65 32.85 0.394 | Average Brinell hardness 
b | 3.10 1.94 0.97 0.25 0.091 _— 35.20 0.449 No. 200. 
ia 3.2] 1.97 1.04 0.24 0.093 19.95 35.70 0.488 
b 3.2) 1.97 1.04 0.24 0.093 — 32.85 0.394 
Sa 3.17 1.90 1.15 0.20 0.091 20.35 37.15 0.488 
b 3.17 1.90 1.15 0.20 0.091 — 34.80 0.478 
Ya 3.19 2.07 1.10 0.24 0.090 — 33.50 0.441 
b 3.19 2.07 1.10 0.24 0.090 22.35 34.45 0.394 
lia 3.25 2.01 1.08 0.19 0.092 — 31.25 0.386 
b 3.25 2.01 1.08 0.19 0.092 17.75 28.70 0.45: 
lla 3.14 2.07 0.99 0.21 0.096 17.90 | 31.75 0.512 
levels, for a cupola with a inner diameter of correspond to that of the gas; then, by means of 


2.95 ft., is 6.69 in, In this case there are three 
tuyeres for the powder; the pressure is 
36.75 to 44.1 |b.; the inner diameter of the pipe 
line is 1.5 in. The starting of the cupola demands 
0.492 cwt. of powder instead of 3.55 to 4.92 cwts. 
of coke; the starting period is thereby reduced 
from 5 to 2} hours. 

In order to study the influence of the auxiliary 
firing on the melting process, P. Bardenheuer* 
carried on experiments with a cupola, the dimen- 
sions of which are given in Table I. In each 
experiment about *#) tons of iron were melted; 
the mixture was 30 per cent. of hematite, 20 per 


coal 


* Giesseri-Zeitung, 1927, No. 16, pp. 451-5. 


Stahl und Eisen, 
1927, No. 34, pp. 1389-95. 


the tube EK a certain quantity of gas is sucked 
off, thereby passing the hot junction of the 
thermo-couple. When the temperature of the gas 
is higher than that of the thermo-couple the 
pointer of the galvanometer goes upwards, and 
rice versa. By regulating the heating current in 
the metal strip the right temperature reading can 
he obtained within a few minutes. The tempera- 
ture readings taken with this pyrometer are 
higher by 100 to 150 deg. C. than that of the 
ordinary thermo-couple. 

In the first of the experiments in question the 
blast pressure was about 2.95 in. water gauge, 
in the second about 4.53 in. In the experiments 


the same temperature of the iron was aimed at 
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(about 1,350 to 1,400 deg. C.), which could be 
obtained, as was stated by previous experiments, 
with a coke charge of 11.0 per cent., or with 7.0 
per cent. of coke and 0.8 to 1.0 per cent. of coal 
powder. The temperature of the iron and the 
output of the furnace is given in Table II]. From 
this it is seen that by the auxiliary firing the out- 
put is increased by 30.8 and 23.0 per cent. respec- 


tively. The heat balances given in Table TIT show 


Fre. 1. 


that in the case of the auxiliary firing the loss 
of heat due to the formation of carbon monoxide 
and to the heat content of the gases is definitely 
lower than in the ordinary melting process. 
Besides this, the loss by convection and radiation 
is diminished because of the shorter melting 
period. The degree of thermal efficiency of the 
furnace is given in Table IV. N, is the ratio of 
the heat content of the molten iron to the heat 
evolution of the fuel, supposing that complete 
combustion is attained; in N, the denominator 


Tasie VI. 


Ist experiment. 2nd experiment. 
With- jith- 
out | With wih With 
| auxili- auxili- 
auxili- aay Differ- | auxili- | Ditfer- 
ary ence. ary ence, 
ing. ing. 
CO, | 15.07 | 16.38 |+ 8.69 14.6 15.2 |+ 4.11 
CO 8.86 4.83 |—45.49 9.75 6.0 |—38.46 
at — 0.65 1.2 [484.0 


means the total amount of heat brought into the 
furnace, The coke consumption is given in 
Table V. As the moisture content of the coke 
was not the same in the two experiments, there 
are given the figures for the wet and the dry coke. 
The ash content of the coke was 7.27 per cent. 
in the first experiment and 8.28 per cent. in the 
second; the sulphur content was 0.8 per cent. 
The composition of the combustion gases is given 
in Table VI. According to the smaller amount of 
coke ash which is introduced into the furnace in 
the case of the auxiliary firing the amount of 
limestone can be reduced. This means a redue- 
tion of the amount of slag which was 8.22 and 
18.94 per cent. in the experiments in question. 
The loss of iron by oxidation was 0.25 and 0.34 per 
cent. in the normal melting process compared with 
0.23 and 0.27 in the case of the auxiliary firing. As 
to the other elements of the iron, the loss of 
carbon is a little higher in the case of the 
powdered-coa] firing, and the gain in = sulphur 
smaller according to the smaller amount of coke. 
Several hundreds of melts which were made with 
and without the auxiliary firing in the Babcock 
Works, Oberhausen, Rhineland, show that the 
diminution of the sulphur content in the former 
case is about 19.0 per cent. Though an influence 
of the auxiliary firing on the mechanical properties 
of the iron could not be stated in the experiments 
in question, other experiments since carried out 
show, as is seen from the figures given in 
Table VII, that by means of the auxiliary 
powdered-coal firing a high-duty cast iron can be 
obtained from the cupola without any difficulty. 


Cast Iron Research. 

The A.F.A. subcommittee on cast-iron research 
has submitted and had approved the following 
programme: —(a) Issuing of bibliography on 
cast iron. This bibliography is being prepared 
under the auspices of the committee and is being 
financed by the use of the Rogers Brown Research 
fund of the A.F.A. (b) Summary of the best 
existing data on cast iron. To be prepared on 
completion of bibliography, and (¢) formulating 
a comprehensive research programme as shown by 
review of the summary of cast iron data, 
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The Properties of Coke Affecting 
the Cupola Melting of Steel. 


This Paper, which was printed on page 15 of 
the current volume, was presented by Mr. James 
T. MacKenzie to the Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen on behalf of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, having had an opportunity of reading the 
discussion, now sends us the following reply :- 

Replying to Mr. Shaw: The author wrote that 
it was not the idea to obtain from each ladle 
exactly the same amounts of silicon, manganese, 
etc. In fact, it was felt that the information 
would be better if some variation in these were 
allowed, and, therefore, small taps were taken. It 
is well known that in using high percentage alloys 
and taking out small amounts, as was done in 
these experiments, the variations are likely to be 
very serious. In fact, in using ordinary materials 
it is common practice to use a receiving ladle so 
that better mixtures may be obtained. It should 
also be borne in mind that the small cupola used 
was only I8 in. in diameter, with a very low 
stack, so that an excess coke had to take the 
place of the stack, to some extent, in heating. He 
had tried rations of 6 to 1 of coke in all steel 
melts in this cupola, and was very successful in 
vetting good temperatures, but with 17 per cent. 
ash coke the iron could not have been handled 
in the ladle if such coke ratios were used, Also, 
considering the fact that the surface of the cupola 
varies with the first power of the diameter and 
the area varies with the square of the diameter 
it can be readily seen that more coke is usually 
necessary in a small cupola than in a medium size. 
In larger cupolas other factors obtain, and this 
does not go to the other extreme. The same is 
the argument for the higher bed. With high ash 
coke it is necessary to push air through a very long 
column of coke to get the maximum temperature 
and carbon dioxide. If the right bed had been 
used for the Barrett coke he would not have been 
able to melt with the high ash beehive coke, and 
in order to keep the conditions the same, the bed 
was put at a point where it would work with these 
cokes, not with any idea that if he used Barrett 
coke in a cupola consistently he would ever dream 
of retaining a 40-in bed. His personal opinion 
is that if he had to use Dayton coke he would 
use a 60-in. bed, 

As to the heavy coke ratios mentioned by Mr. 
Campion, it is not felt that this high amount of 
coke was selected as a mere convenience in hand- 
ling the metal in small quantities because it gave 
such excessive high temperatures would change 
the ratio of the different cokes whatsoever if the 
amount was cut to, say, 6 to 1. In one case we 
were able to handle all of the melt, but at 6 to 1 
we would not be able to handle the high ash coke 
at all. It is not believed that the relation between 
the different cokes would be changed at all by the 
absolute amount of coke used, 

Replying to Dr. Becker’s remarks, the author 
regrets that no figures were available for re 
activity. In fact, there is very little unanimity 
of opinion as to the correct tests. A recent Paper 
by Prof. Parr, of the University of Illinois, seems 
to give a very useful test which can be carried 
out on a laboratory scale. We shall await Mr. 
Mott’s experiments with considerable interest. 
This test would seem to be a larger scale modifi- 
cation of Prof. Bahr’s, published in Stahl und 
Kisen, volume 44, pages | to 9 and 39 to 48. It 
is hoped that the University of Sheffield” will 
obtain some of the more reactive cokes to supple 
ment charcoal, which is the upper limit of Prof. 
Bahr’s experiments. The author would be glad to 
send Mr. Mott a sample of the Barrett coke. 

In conclusion, the author would thank Mr. J. E, 
Fletcher for abstracting the Paper, and also for 
his kindly remarks. A great deal of this work was 
done before the idea of a complete series came 
into being, and much information which would 
have been obtained had the programme been care- 
fully made was not obtained in the earlier melts. 
As it was not possible to repeat these, on account 
of the exhaustion of the coke supplies, some data 
which were obtained on the last of the melts were 
not put into the table. 
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WENTY-FIVE years ago there was born 
to the foundry trades of Great Britain a 
baby in the form of a small and seemingly 
\Juimportant monthly paper. It was not much 
Wyarger than the modern theatre programme. Yet it 
as destined to grow with and become an integral 
part of a great and growing industry. Till that 
time the founding industry was more or less with- 
out science, without form and without voice—a 
business almost to be despised. The advent of THE 
FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL provided a nucleus 
which attracted the more enlightened members 
of the industry. It was from that date that the 
industry became scientific ; technical bodies were 
organised for the mutual consideration of prob- 
lems. Research stations came into being, and 
care was taken to foster international relations. 
A voice was given to the industry and it learned 
to speak and express itself so that engineers became 
interested, then fascinated and amazed with its 
work, and responded by providing better tools 
and new methods. And all this while the baby 

grew: THE Founpry TRADE JOURNAL became a 
weekly organ, recognised and respected. To-day 
o§ founding is acknowledged the Key of Key industries 


THE FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


URY TRADE JOURNAL” 
DGRESS AND SERVICE 


1902 — Still growing Stronger — 1927 


by erudite thinkers. 
progress ! 


Of the Future. 


HE multi-sided founding industry cannot now 

be denied. Every day somewhere some expert 

is telling some audience of foundrymen about 
some development. Once again the JoURNAL— 
your JoURNAL—finds the space in which it moves 
too restricted. Its greatest need is space and more 
space, so now, for the fourth time, on its twenty- 
fifth birthday, it is to expand again. The issue 
for October 5th marks yet another milestone 
in the progress of THE Founpry TRADE 
Journat and the industry which it so proudly 
and efficiently serves. On that date it appears 
in a new form. There will be three columns 
per page instead of two. The great non-ferrous 
industry is to have a larger space, but not at 
the expense of iron and steel. The space devoted 
to these will likewise be increased. 
It isa healthy sign, the way we are 7 h 
thus growing. 


Surely that is growth and 


[By courtesy of the Editor of ‘‘Glasgow Evening News.” 
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Rammed Linings for Cupolas. 


Of late years the subject of monolithic or 
rammed linings for cupolas has been receiving the 
attention of foundrymen, and many have been 
successfully installed. Ignoring the claims made 
by manufacturers of plastic refractories for the 
purpose, it may be briefly stated that a_ well- 
rammed lining may be expected to give good ser- 
vice for upwards of two years with a minimum 
amount of expenditure on patching, whilst due 
to the compression the material undergoes in ram- 
ming better insulation is obtained, and heat which 
would find its way through the more open pores 
of bricks and between the joints is retained in 
the cupola, resulting in greater economy in melt- 
ing. The installation of a monolithic lining is 
very simple and inexpensive, all the tackle 
required usually being at hand in the foundry. 
Selection of the material for the lining requires 
some consideration and care. It is not sufficient 
that it be highly refractory, many very high 
softening point refractories being quite useless for 
ramming, inasmuch as insufficient heat is gene- 
rated to consolidate them throughout: and 
though the surface may be glazed, behind the 
glaze will be found nothing more than _ lightly 
honded sand quite incapable of withstanding the 
abrasion of the charges. 

The ideal refractory is one that not only takes 
a hard glazed surface and consolidates throughout 
at a comparatively low temperature, but is cap- 
able of resisting the greatest heat generated in 
the cupola when blowing. The material should be 
ordered forward several days prior to the date 
fixed for the ramming operation to begin, as it 
will require to be laid aside for a week or more 
under cover to allow of excessive moisture drain- 
ing off. This is very important, otherwise diffi- 
culty will be experienced in ramming it down 
solid, considerable shrinkage will take place, and 
the finished lining will crack badly at the first 
application of heat. Having removed all the old 
brickwork from the bottom of the hearth to the 
sill of the charge door, a strong pulley block and 
chains is suspended from a girder or stout beam 
placed across the top of the stack, and a pattern 
of the required diameter is let down to the hearth 
and carefully centred. Whilst this operation is 
taking place inside the cupola, the ramming mate- 
rial is brought up on to the stage and a brazier 
lighted up in which to heat the rammers. The 
breast hole having been fitted with a template or 
shaped with loose bricks, the actual ramming 
operation commences. Enough material is sent 
down to fill the space between the pattern and 
the casing to a depth of three to four inches, 
and when this has been rammed down solid a 
further three or four inches is filled and rammed 
in the same wav, and so on, until the top of the 
pattern is reached. 

In the course of the first filling the slag and 
tap holes will he encountered, and these are 
formed by wooden shapes (as are the tuyeres at a 
later stage), and present no great difficultv. The 
pattern is now given the first pull up, and if the 
ramming has heen well done there will be some 
difficulty in moving it, but a few encouraging taps 
underneath from a 14-lb. hammer will soon ease 
it. This first pull and all others should not 
exceed 4 in., as this is the greatest depth of ram- 
ming allowable if the finished lining is to be com- 
pact and solid. When the charge door level is 
reached the pattern is pulled up clear of the 
lining and bars placed beneath on to which it is 
lowered and the holts holding the two halves 
together are removed, the two sections being then 
withdrawn through the charge door. If an angle 
iron has been left in position the bricklavers now 
proceed to do any bricking that may be necessarv 
above the rammed level. but if no ring is in it 
is better to defer bricking until the lining has had 
its preliminary drving and all shrinkage has 
ceased, This shrinkage averages less than a 
enarter of an inch if the material is of the right 
consistency when rammed. Having knocked out 
the tuvere, tap and slag hole blocks and removed 
the bricks from the breast hole, the lining should 
he well vented, immediately following which a 
slow fire may be lighted up. 

Venting is an important operation, as during 
the drying process large quantities of steam are 
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given off, and if no exit is made for it the lining 
will be what is known in the brick industry as 
‘« steamed,’’ and gaping cracks will be in evidence, 
The fire having been kept moderate for some hours 
is gradually increased and built up until it 
reaches well above tuyere level, and is a bright 
red heat, after which it is allowed to die out, all 
tuyeres being closed to exclude cold air meantime. 
When the cupola is cool enough to enter, any 
cracks which have appeared in the lining should 
be filled in, after which the cupola can be handed 
over to the tender care of the cupola man and 
charging gang on the stage, and, apart from the 
first few charges being laid in carefully, can be 
worked to its full capacity without misgivings. 


Phosphorus in Steel Castings. 


Major R. A. Bull, the A.F.A_ representative 
on the Joint Committee on Effects of Phosphorus 
aud Sulphur in Steel, reported that the activities 
of this committee of interest to foundrymen re- 
lated to the testing programme for determining 
the influence of phosphorus in steel castings. It 
has been decided to restrict this investigation to 
the testing of laboratory specimens, to use acid 
open-hearth steel; to employ two grades of steel 
from the standpoint of carbon content, viz., 0.25 
per cent. and 0.45 per cent. The lower carbon 
steel will be made in five lots with the following 
phosphorus contents :—0.025 per cent., 0.04 per 
cent., 0.06 per cent., 0.07 per cent., and 0.10 per 
cent. The higher carbon steel will be made in 
three lots containing 0.02, 0.05, and 0.07 per cent, 
phosphorus. . All lots of steel are to contain 
approximately 0.70 per cent. manganese, 0.35 per 
cent. silicon, and 0.045 per cent. sulphur, with no 
special alloys present. 

The tests to be made will be tension, impact, 
hardness, fatigue, compression and torsion tests, 
ali at normal temperatures, after the specimens 
are (1) annearel, (2) normalised, (3) normalised 
and drawn. 

All heat-treating operations will be performed 
at the U.S. Bureau of Standards where the test 
specimens will be machined. One set of specimens 
will be tested at Watertown Arsenal, one at the 
Naval Experiment Station at Antapolis, and one 
at the Bureau of Standards. 

The steel will be made in a 10-ton acid open- 
hearth furnace at the plant of the Atlantie Steel 
Castings Company, at Chester, Pa., under the 
direct observation of the sub-committee on manu- 
facture, of the Joint Committee. The bars will be 
cast according to methods prescribed by a special 
committee consisting of a representative of the 
Atlantic Steel Castings Company, W. J. Corbett 
representing the Steel Founders’ Society, John 
Howe Hall of the Tavlor-Wharton Tron and Steel 
Company, representing the National Research 
Council, and R. A. Bull of the Electric Steel 
Founders’ Research Group, representing the 


Funds to defray the cost of these tests have 
heen subscribed by manufacturers of steel castings, 
and include a contribution of $750,000, contr buted 
hv the Steel Founders’ Society of America on 
hehalf of the members of their group. 


Pattern Standards. 


Mr. D. M. Avey, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
on Pattern Equipment Standardisation, has 
reported that the Committee recommended 
desirable practices for the  following:—(1) 


Marking gauged surfaces and_ locating loose 
parts on patterns; (2) markings indicating 
chilled surfaces and metal insert on _ pat- 


terns; (3) colour mixtures for making pat- 
terns; (4) uniform types of pattern letters; 
(5) markings for loose pieces for patterns and core 
boxes ; (6) minimum thicknesses of pattern plates ; 
(7) schedule of sizes for fillets; (8) tentative 


standards were recommended for the following :— 
(9) Position of vibrator holes in match plates; 
(10) lug design for match plates; and (11) size 
and position of bolt holes in vibrators. 


ALFA 
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Shipping, Engineering and Machinery Exhibition 
at Olympia. 


This Exhibition was opened last week by the 
Duke of Northumberland, the ceremony being fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening. The great 
building is well filled by an extensive and in- 
teresting display of exhibits, among those noted 
being the following :— 

Allen-Liversidge, Limited, Victoria Station House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—A full range of welding equip- 
ment is shown on this stand, including A-L dissolved 
acetylene (high-pressure) and A-L (low-pressure) 
plants for welding and metal-cutting; A-L electric 
are welders and A-L ‘“ Pontelec ’’ resistance welders, 
together with blowpipes, welding wires, electrodes 
and all accessories. 

Alloy Welding Processes, Limited, 14-16, Church 
Street, Islington, N.1.—Electric arc-welding equip- 
ment is the feature of this exhibit. A new type of 
machine being marketed by the A.W.P. Company, 
and shown for the first time at this Exhibition, is 
a multi-operator equipment for three operators, using 
direct current at the are. This should appeal to 
users Owing to the very simple design of the equip- 
ment and the absence of moving parts such as con- 
tactors, etc. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong-Whitworth & Company, 
Limited, Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Openshaw Works, Manchester.—Among the exhibits 
are specimens of ‘ Vibrac’’ steel, which possesses 
unique advantages for highly-stressed components of 
machinery and which is being increasingly adopted 
both at home and abroad for locomotive, automobile 
and aero engine work and many other duties. The 
well-known A.W. small tools, pneumatic tools, 
machine tools, non-ferrous products and other items 
are also shown. 

Beecroft & Partners, Limited, St. Peter’s Close, 
Sheffield.—This exhibit consists of test-pieces; samples 
of high-duty cast iron; products of research manu- 
factured by the Company, including Puric cupola 
flux, ladle and brass fluxes. core oils, etc. 

The British Oxygen Company, Limited, 69, Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, 8.W.1.—This exhibit con- 
sists of ‘‘ Universal ’’ oxy-acetylene injector welding 
blowpipes, in various forms and sizes; ‘‘ Universal ” 
oxy-acetylene and oxy-coal-gas metal cutters, both for 
hand and machine use; oxy-coal-gas special brazing 
and lead-burning blowpipes, etc. 

Cambridge Instrument Company, Limited, 45, Gros- 
venor Place, S.W.1.—On this stand is a representa- 
tive collection of instruments for ships and engineer- 
ing works, including electrical CO, and CO indicators 
and recorders, apparatus for recording the percentage 
of dissolved oxygen in boiler-feed water, draft and 
pressure gauges, temperature-measuring instruments, 
automatic temperature regulators, and other instru- 
ments for engineering and electrical measurements. 
An interesting part of the stand is the arrangement 
of typical groups of instruments mounted on panels, 
as they would be actually installed. 

David Colville & Sons, Limited, 195, West George 
Street, Glasgow.—This firm exhibits several cases 
with specimens of beams, channels, angles, bulb 
angles, zeds, and several special sections, also round, 
square and hexagon bars, reeled bars, corrugated 
rounds and squares for ferro-concrete work, spring- 
steel bars, and other sections. Examples of struc- 
tural work and steel arches as used in mines are 
shown. Foundry pig-iron, too, is prominently featured. 

Thos. Firth & Sons, Limited, Norfolk Works, Shef- 
field.—A comprehensive range of manufactures made 
from Firth ‘‘ Staybrite ’’ and stainless steels are shown 
on this stand. With a yield point of some 15 tons 
per sq. in. and an elongation of 55 per cent. to 70 per 
cent., Firth’s ‘‘ Staybrite steel has exceptional 
ductility combined with maximum corrosion-resisting 
qualities, resisting completely the corrosive action of 
atmospheric conditions, sea-water and many acids. 
It should be mentioned in this connection that a series 
of corrosion tests are on view. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in its manipulation, as shown by the exhaustive 
collection of exhibits made from this material for a 
variety of industries. Examples of interior or exterior 
decorative steel panelling and structural work made 
from Firth ‘‘ Staybrite *’ are shown, as well as ‘ Stay- 
brite’ signs embellished with enamel work. There is 
an interesting display of numerous examples of stain- 
less-steel_ turbine blading, ‘‘ Speedicut high-speed 
steel, and Firth ‘‘ Pnusnap”’ rivet snaps. There is 


also shown a range of steel turbine-casing castings. 
Green & Son, Limited, Wakefield.—This firm exhibits 
their well-known fuel economisers for steam boilers— 
Tri-tube design, 
gilled-tube design. 


““H.V.” smooth-tube design and 
Economiser accessories, ¢.g., mild- 


steel casing, valves, reduction gears, 
blowers, high-speed scaling 
displayed. 

Hadfields, Limited, East Hecla and Hecla Works, 
Sheffield.—The chief feature of this exhibit is a 
special display of the firm’s ‘‘ ERA H.R.’’ heat-re- 
sisting and ‘‘ ERA C.R.”’ non-corrodible steels, their 
special qualities being well illustrated by a variety of 
interesting demonstrations, and by articles indicating 
some of the many uses to which they have been 
applied for industrial purposes. The ‘‘ ERA H.R.” 
heat-resisting steel is remarkable for its extraordinary 
strength at temperatures up to deg. C., and 
non-scaling character at temperatures up to and 
exceeding 1,000 deg. C. It is an excellent material 
for all engineering uses, including furnace com- 
ponents, involving high temperatures and oxidising 
conditions in the presence of sulphurous gases. 
Carbonising boxes, pyrometer tubes, recuperator cast- 
ings, furnace components and other articles are shown 
in this steel. A special property of the ‘‘ ERA C.R.”’ 
non-corrodible steel is its resistance to a wide range 
of chemical agents, making it specially suitable for 
the construction of plant used in the numerous large- 
scale processes in which chemically active materials 
are dealt with, and under various conditions where 
serious corrosion of other metals would occur. The 
makers state that as a result of long-continued 
experiments it has now been made possible for tubes 
to be cold-drawn in this material. A further special 
feature of these non-corroding steels is the fact that 
their properties do not depend on heat-treatment or 
surface finish. They are not susceptible to hardening 
and tempering, and, in fact, possess marked physico- 
chemical stability, in consequence of which their 
characteristic structure and properties are not altered 
by heating. They lend themselves well to machining 
operations, which can be performed at the rate of 
60 ft. per minute, using tools with a rake and angle 
similar to those employed for nickel-chrome steels, 
and using ordinary cutting compound as a lubricant. 
Of interest to the shipping industry is the remarkable 
toughness of Hadfield’s ‘‘ Hecla’’ forged steel; this 
is well illustrated by a portion of a marine shaft on 
view, which has been attacked by armour-piercing 
projectiles. 

Iigranic Electric Company, Limited, 147, 
Victoria Street, E.C.—An extensive selection of 
switchgear is exhibited by this firm. It includes a 
Varispede pillar-type control panel, for variable- 
speed D.C. motors, which is essentially ‘‘ fool-proof,”’ 
and a reversing-drum controller, as used on both A.C. 
and D.C. supply systems, particularly for cranes and 
travelling gantries. Mounted on a frame-work are 
two automatic starters, one suitable for D.C. and the 
other for A.C. current. These are of the multiple- 
contactor type, and both are especially designed for 
starting large motors. Further exhibits include a 
star-delta starter mounted upon a pedestal, suitable 
for three-phase motors of the squirrel-cage type; and 
two types of contactors, mounted on slate bases. An 
exhibit of special interest on this stand is a working 
model (to scale) of the Igranic newspaper conveyor, 
for the speedy conveyance of the printed papers from 
the presses to the publishers’ tables. Another exhibit 
of interest is the 14-in. Type M brake, which has 
been adopted by a large number of shipbuilding and 
engineering works, for quick, safe and _ accurate 
stopping of machinery. The 5-in. lifting magnet 
shown is a miniature model of a device which has 
proved useful to users, and to reduce their handling 
costs to the minimum. Lifting magnets of this type 
are made in all sizes up to 76 in. diameter. A 
‘** Dean ’’ valve control attached to a 12-in. valve is 
also shown. By its means the entire control of a 
gas, water or steam system can he centralised on a 
single control panel, within easy reach of the operating 
engineer or station superintendent. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, King’s 
Buildings. Smith Square, S.W.1.—The feature at this 
stand is an apparatus known as ‘“ Crawshaw’s 
Chemical Colander,’ for cleaning greasv parts of 
machinery. such as gear boxes. axle shafts. silent 
chains, ball races, etc. It consists of a tank in the 
bottom of which a special chemical known as ‘‘ Craw- 
shawpol ’’ is placed. This chemical boils at a very 
low temperature, and is heated bv such means as may 
he available. In the upper portion of the tank there 
is a condensing coil. through which cold water circu- 
lates. The parts of machinery to be degreased are 
placed in the tank, and the closing of the lid and the 
turning on of a water-tap complete the first oneration. 
When the chemical vaporises, it throws off fumes 
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which are condensed by means of the condensing coil; 
the result is a shower ot “Crawshawpol,”” which 
rapidly removes the grease from the metal parts. 
They are delivered from the apparatus in a dry con- 
dition, all that is necessary being the use of a soft 
brush or air-blow to rid the surfaces of dust. An 
important feature claimed for the process is that after 
the chemical has dissolved and washed away the oil 
and grease from the work, it falls back to the supply 
at the bottom, where it is locked, and the continuous 
boiling of the chemical will not vaporise the oil, 
because it has a considerably higher boiling point than 
the chemical itself, so that once the oil is removed it 
will never get back on the work. A further advantage 
provided by the apparatus is its substantial labour- 
saving character. 

international Foundry Equipment Company, of 
Sheffield, who have their stand in the gallery, are 
showing E.K. briquettes, oil furnaces, and literature 
dealing with the Rein cupola. It is the only stand 
purely devoted to foundry practice in the exhibition. 

Major Robinson & Company, Limited, Sykes Street, 
Chester Road, Manchester, are showing various types 
of pipe-bending machines, but of special interest to 
foundrymen is Scols’ special iron cement for filling 
defects in cast-iron. 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, 
Trafford Park, Manchester.—In addition to their 
condensate extraction pump, a description of which 
appears in another column of this issue, this Com- 
pany are exhibiting specimens of their steam-operated 
air ejectors, which are to be preferred, under certain 
conditions, to the rotary air pump, because of the 
small space occupied, and also because of the entire 
absence of moving parts. The steam-operated air 
ejectors shown are made in three principal types, 
viz. : (1) Two-stage ejector without intercooler; (2) 
two-stage ejector with jet intercooler, and (3) two- 
stage ejector with surface coolers. In all cases the 
principle of operation consists in projecting a jet of 
steam at high velocity through an air chamber into 
a compressor pipe. The air is entrained by the 
steam, and, kinetic energy becoming transformed 
during the compression into potential energy, the 
mixture is discharged against a considerably higher 
pressure than that in the preceding air chamber. 
The work of compression is invariably done in two 
stages, in order to obtain greater efficiency. 

A “ Metropolitan-Vickers ’’ high-speed pinion for 
5,000 shaft-h.p. main propulsion turbines is also 
exhibited. The firm’s reducing gears are of single- 
or double-reduction construction, and of either the 
rigid or the floating frame type. Double-helical 
involute teeth are employed throughout.  First- 
reduction pinions are made of specially heat-treated 
alloy steel, and are of hollow construction, flexible 
driving shafts being passed through the pinions and 
keyed to the end remote from the turbine. Second- 
reduction pinions are cut from high-grade steel 
forgings, and are forged solid with their respective 
shafts. To obtain the maximum accuracy the Com- 
pany have developed and patented a pinion-measuring 
machine, which in commercial practice will indicate 
errors in pitch of one-ten-thousandth part of an inch. 

A vertical motor of 20 h.p., 220 volts, 1,200 r.p.m., 
with a speed range from 1,200 to 1,800 r.p.m., is 
also shown. It is one of a special line, mainly used 
in connection with marine centrifugal pumps. It 
takes up very little floor space and forms a very 
compact machine. 


Premier Electric Welding Company, Abbey Wood, 
8.E. (a subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited), have an interesting exhibit com- 
prising the following :—Premier electric-are welding 
plant and accessories; patented single-operator droop- 
ing-characteristic welding unit, complete with all 
instruments and accessories in water-tight steel case 
and ready for attachment to engine or motor, or for 
use as a belt set; a binary welder (Creedy’s patent), 
which is claimed to be the lightest and most portable 
form of welding plant manufactured, suitable only 
for three-phase A.C. circuits; automatic and semi- 
automatic electric-are welding appliances; multiple- 
operator plants for supplying electric welding current 
to a number of operators; electrodes for all purposes ; 
and distance-control apparatus for controlling the 
current supply by a welding plant at any distance 
from the plant. 

Quasi-Arc Company, Limited, 15, Grosvenor 
Gardens §.W.1, exhibit a comprehensive range of 
welding equipments and all the varieties of ‘ Quasi- 
Are” electrodes manufactured. Their Type “S” 
single welder motor-generator, suitable for direct- 
current working from A.C. or D.C. supplies, is shown 
in actual operation, demonstrations being given to 
interested visitors. This equipment is very compact, 
self-contained with the necessary control switchgear, 
and capable of supply current for all sizes of 
electrodes and all classes of work. Apparatus for 


multiple-welder installations to work from low voltage 
D.C. supply are also exhibited. Amongst the various 
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A.C. and D.C. regulators shown for working on 
various voltages, type. ‘‘ A.C.70’’ (oil-cooled) for 
working from a 70-volt alternating-current supply, 
deserves special comment on account of its property 
of maintaining a wave-form of welding current to 
give correct welding conditions in spite of the strong 
wave-distorting action of the electric arc. A compact 
portable 10/12-h.p. petrol generating set, suitable for 
outside work or where no electrical or mechanical 
power is available, is also on view. A unique feature 
of this set is that it is fitted with a patent electro- 
mechanic governor which, while exceedingly simple, 
responds instantaneously to, and even anticipates, the 
demand upon the engine within the widest range, and 
also with the most delicate adjustment to the power 
required. Thus, in addition to mechanical speed 
regulation, the ‘‘ Quasi-Arc’’ governor provides for 
any sudden demand made by the welding generator 
for increased power. Another exhibit is the new 
** Quasi-Arc ”’ single welder rotary transformer, for 
use on polyphase supply systems. It is capable of 
transforming not only the voltage but also the phases, 
frequency and wave-form of the supply to the re- 
quirements of the welding circuit. In addition to 
the better welding conditions obtained, the apparatus 
has the great advantage that it will draw a perfectly 
balanced load from the mains at a high power factor, 
which can be made (if necessary) to compensate the 
power factor of the rest of the existing load. As no 
ohmic resistances are used for regulating the welding 
current, the efficiency of the plant is very high. 
** Quasi-Are ’’ electrodes in various sizes and types 
are also exhibited, together with examples of con- 
structional work welded with them. 

Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Limited, Orwell Works, 
Ipswich.—The major portion of the exhibit consists 
of four types of battery-driven 2-ton electric trucks, 
including: (1) Type Cll, with high elevating plat- 
form and 2-wheel steering; (2) type C4a, with low 
elevating platform and 4-wheel steering; (3) truck 
with tiering platform, capable of raising loads to a 
height of 5 ft. 1 in.; (4) crane truck, fitted with 
half-ton swivelling crane, for use where heavy loads 
have to be lifted on to the platform of the truck. 
A ‘‘ Ransome ’”’ Electric Runabout crane is shown. 
This crane is made in five capacities, namely, 74, 15, 
20, 25 and 30 cwts. 

Transporting Machinery & Engineering Company, 
Limited, 76, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
8.W.1.—This firm are exhibiting mechanical handling, 
transporting and labour-saving machinery. A com- 

lete. accurate working model of a ‘‘ Bleichert ” 
Bicable aerial ropeway is on view with various designs 
of cars to show the methods adopted in order to 
handle materials of a most varied and widely differing 
character. Other exhibits include the ‘‘ TMEC ”’ 
electric hoist blocks; the Lizard ”’ electric truck 
shown is claimed to represent the most modern 
development and practice for these vehicles, embody- 
ing this company’s two-motor system and the patent 
footboard steering gear. 

G. & J. Weir, Limited, Monel Dept., Cathcart, 
Glasgow.—On this stand are samples of monel metal, 
in the form of condenser tubes (solid drawn), turbine 
blading and shrouding; turbine garter springs; valves, 
seats and spindles, etc.; castings (rough and 
machined) ; forgings and stampings; ag pressings 
and spinrings; hot-rolled and cold-drawn bar, etc. 

Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Limited, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.—At this firm’s stand are exhibited their we'' 
known Bitumastic’’. anti-corrosive specialities. 
Corrosion is treated from every aspect, and many 
interesting tests and experiments are being demon- 
strated. A special feature of the exhibit is that the 
stand is actually coated with their own materials, 
so that visitors may have the opportunity of inspect- 
ing ‘‘ Bitumastic ’”’ under actual service. 


Iron and Steel Trade in Rumania.—Tho leading iron 
and steel producers in Rumania have decided to 
establish a common bureau for selling their products. 
As soon as the bureau is set up, small merchants will 
not be able to buy direct from the producers, but only 
through their bureau. 


A CO-OPERATIVE CONCERN, to be known as the Belgian 
Manufacturers’ Corporation, has been formed for the 
creation of offices in British India for the sale in 
British India, Burma and Ceylon of the goods manu- 
factured by the associates and for all commercial 
operations intended to develop the export of Belgian 
products to India. The participating concerns include : 
Ateliers de Construction de Charleroi, Ateliers Heuze- 
Malevez & Simon, Ateliers Van Acker, Anciens Etab- 
lissements Lobet, Ateliers Métallurgiques, Société 
Baume & Marpent. Usines Remy, Visseries & 
Tréfileries, La Turnhoutoise, Société Belge des Couleurs 
et Vernis, Cartoucherie Belge, Société Armes and 
Munitions, Banque Belge pour l’Etranger, and 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de Guerre. 
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The Growth of Cast Iron. 


W. Schwimming and H. Fléssner* carried on 
experiments on the growth of cast iron at moder- 
ate temperatures. The bars the composition of 
which is given in Table 1 were cast in sand moulds 
and machined to 160 mm. length and 15 mm. 
dia. In order to ensure correct measurement the 
ends of the bars were silvered or the gauge length 
was fixed by nickel rivets. The experiments were 
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rite included, becomes darker. The steep ascent 
of the curves is caused by the general decomposi- 
tion of the cementite. Thereby the microscopical 
picture loses all its contrasts; finally, the dark 
spots become clear and take the look of ferrite. 
From this it may be concluded that the carbon 
of the decomposed cementite diffuses through the 
ferrite lamellz in a finely divided state, the ferrite 
thereby taking the appearance of troostite or sor- 
bite. Then the carbon crystallises at the graphite 
flakes present and when all the carbon has done so ° 


TaBLeE I. III. 
TC. Si. Mn. P. s. Bar No. Graphite. | comb | T.C. 
2 Before .. 2.53 0.96 3.49 
Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. After the 32nd 
2 3.49 2.56 0.46 0.735 0.135 heating oe 3.34 0.11 3.45 
3 3.50 2.65 0.74 0.240 0.104 5 Before .. a 2.48 0.84 3.32 
4 3.68 2.47 0.91 0.128 | 0.062 After the 32nd 
5 3.32 2.75 0.51 0.830 0.154 heating ing 3.24 0.03 3.27 


made at 200 to 650 deg. C., by intermediate heat- 
ing and cooling or by heating for long periods. 
The experimental scheme is given in Table 2. 
together with the permanent change of length 
after cooling in per cent. of the original gauge 


length. It is to be seen that the growth does not 
begin until 450 deg. C. At 550 deg. C. the growth 
ak 
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occurs in two different stages as is seen from the 
curves of Fig. 1 which represent the changes of 
length (AL) of the bars after a number of heat- 
ings at this temperature for three hours. In the 
first stage the growth is small and nearly propor- 
tional to the number of heatings: then the growth 
increases very rapidly and finally approaches a 
limit. 


Taste II. 
Duration of heatings. 
Temp. Bars Intermedia te Per- Growth ot 
Deg. C No. howe. length. 
hours. 
Hrs. mins. Per cent. 
200 | 2 to 5 141 9 —_— 0.00 
320 768 0.00 
450 6 9 0.01 
450 | 3and4 9 48 — 0.04 
550 | 2 to 5 42 3 —_ 0.37 to 0.72 
550 4 _ 124 0.51 
600 2 18 3 os 0.75 
650 | 2 to 5 ze. —_— 0.75 to 1.0 


The microscopical examination showed that up 
to the tenth heating no marked decomposition 
of the cementite occurred. The first part of the 
curves is characterised by the initial change 
of the pearlitic structure, that is by the structural 
change of the pearlitic cementite. At the same 
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time there occurs a decomposition of some cemen- 
tite lamelle starting from their surfaces. At those 
spots the microstructure does not lose _ its 
geometrical make up but its richness of contrasts, 
that is the decomposed area as a whole, the fer- 


* Stahl und Eisen, 1927, No. 26, pp. 1057-9. 


the structure is ferritic. At 650 deg. C. 
the growth of the bars starts immediately, as is 
seen from Fig. 2. The decomposition of the 
cementite has finished after a few heatings; then 
the curve flattens and follows a direction nearly 
paralle] to the abscissa. The microscopical 
examination showed that after the fourth heating 
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all the pearlite had decomposed. In the case of 
bar No. 5 it was observed that in the neighbour- 
hood of the phosphide eutectic the pearlitic struc- 
ture remained for the longest time. In Table 3 
there are given the carbon contents of the bars 
Nos. 5 and 2 before and after being heated; the 
small percentages of combined carbon after the 
32nd heating may perhaps be present in the phos- 
phide eutectic. 

The experiments show that the curves represent- 
ing the growth of the bars approach a limit which 
corresponds to the total decomposition of the 
cementite; this is clearly seen from Fig. 3 show- 
ing the curves for bar No. 2 after the heatings at 
550, 600 and 650 deg. C. respectively. 


London Foundrymen Entertain Colleague. 


Before the opening meeting of the London 
Branch held last Thursday at the Engineers’ 
Club, the Branch Council entertained to dinner 
their retiring President, Mr. R. J. Shaw, who 
has left London to take charge of the foundries 
of Messrs. Henry Watson and Company, of Walker 
Gate. Mr. W. B. Lake presided, and on behalf 
of the Council presented Mr. Shaw with a silver 
cigarette box suitably engraved. The work of 
Mr. Shaw for the Institute was eulogised by the 
Chairman, who reminded his audience that Mr. 
Shaw had been a member for about 20 years. He 
had been largely instrumental in launching the 
Junior section during his very successful year of 
office. 


American Foundrymen’s Association. 


The next meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association is to be held during the week 
beginning May 14, in Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Walter Wood, who is so well known in European 
foundry circles, is to act as chairman of the 
reception committee. There will be the usual 
Exhibition of foundry plant held in connection 
with the Congress. 


It was announced at the opening meeting of the 
London Branch of the I.B.F., that the Right 
Honourable Arthur Henderson, P.C., was to be 
the principal guest at the annual dinner. 
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Conference on Engineering Materials, 
Berlin, 1927. 


The preparations for the Conference on 
Enginee ring Materials, which is to take place from 
October 22 till November 13, are already well 
advanced. The programme of Papers contains 
about 200 lectures, to be read by scientists and 
practical engineers. Foreign scientists are due to 
speak, especially in connection with some serics 
of lectures to be given on October 31. While 
these Papers, whic h are to be read at the Tech- 
nical University of Charlottenburg, are intended 
chiefly for engineers, an exhibition of engineering 
materials arranged in the Neue Ausstellungshalle 
on the Kaiserdamm will be an attraction for the 
general public also. Everybody will have an 
opportunity of receiving an appreciation of the 
laboratories and testing shops of modern indus- 
trial establishments. 

Three groups of engineering materials will be 
dealt with, namely, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, and electrical-insulation materials. More 
than 200 testing machines are being shown in 
operation which will exemplify the latest methods 
of testing, some of which are not yet familiar even 
to engineers. Many inquiries on the part of 
foreign diplomats accredited in Berlin prove that 
the Continental and oversea engineering world is 
highly interested in this new and unique Congress, 

Detailed particulars are available from the 
‘* Geschaftsstelle der Werkstofftagung,’’ Ingenieur- 
haus, Berlin, N.W.7, whilst below we give a pre- 
liminary programme. 


Preliminary Programme. 
Saturday, October 22. 

At 10.30 a.m., opening of the Engineering 
Materials’ Exhibition, which will he accommo 
dated in the Exhibition Hall, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. 

Sunday, October 23. 

Annual meeting of the 
Eisenhiittenleute. 

Monday, October 24. 

Morning, Ist series of lectures: Introductory 
Papers on research and co-operative work 
between the producing and consuming _ steel 
industries. 

Afternoon, 2nd series: 
ing and Power Plants.”’ 

Afternoon, 3rd_ series : 
Alloys.”’ 

Tuesday, October 25. 

Morning, 4th series: General meeting of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Metallkunde. 

Afternoon, 5th series: Lecture on mechanical 
and metallographic testing of steel. 

Wednesday, October 26. 

Morning, 6th series: Physical, chemical, and 
technological testing of steel, 

Morning, 7th series: ‘‘ Structure of Metals 
and Micrography.’’ 

Afternoon, Sth series: 
and Turbine Design.’ 

Afternoon, 9th series : 
Mining Industry.” 

Afternoon, 10th series: Lectures of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Metallkunde (Metal- 
lurgical Society). 

Thursday, October 27. 

Morning, 11th series: 
Alloys.”’ 

Morning, 12th series: ‘‘ Materials for the 
Automotive and Aircraft Industries.’ 

Morning, 13th series: ‘‘ Materials for Struc- 
tural Work and for Shipbuilding.’’ 

Afternoon, 14th series: ‘‘ Materials for Rail- 
ways and Tramways ”’ (steel). 

Afternoon, 15th series: ‘‘ The Non-Ferrous 
Metals for the Aircraft and other Industries.”’ 

Afternoon, 16th series: Lectures of the Gesell- 
schaft fiir angewandte Mathematik und 
Mechanik (Society for Applied Mathematics 
and Mechanics). 

Friday, October 28. 

Morning, 17th series: 
for Agriculture.”’ 

Morning, 18th series : 


Verein deutscher 


** Materials for Heat- 


Aluminium and _ its 


** Materials for Boiler 


‘* Requirements of the 


Copper and Copper 


‘* Engineering Material 


Materials for Tools.”’ 
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Morning, 19th series: 
Schaft fiir 
Mechanik. 

Morning, 20th series : 
the Non-Ferrous Metals.’ 

Morning, 21st series: 
tion of Materials. 

Afternoon, General meeting of the Deutschen 
Normenausschuss (German Standardising Com- 
mittee), 

Saturday, October 29. 

Morning, 22nd series: Lectures of the 
Deutschen Ausschusses fiir technisches Schul- 
wesen (Committee for Technical Training). 

Morning, 23rd series: ‘‘ Physical and Chemi- 
cal Testing of Materials.”’ 

Morning, 24th series: 
Mechanical Engineering.” 

Afternoon, 25th series: ‘‘ Problems in Cutting 
Metals "’ (other than steel). 

Afternoon, 26th series: ‘‘ Problems in Work- 
ing Sheet Material.”’ 

Monday, October 31. 
Morning, 27th series: 

and scientific character. 

Afternoon, 28th series: Contributed by foreign 
scientists. 

Tuesday, November 1. 
Morning, 29th series : 
Morning, 30th series: 

ing ’’ (steel and iron), 

Afternoon, 3lst series: ‘‘ Welding and Solder- 
ing ’’ (non-ferrous metals). 

Wednesday, November 2. 
Morning, 32nd _ series: 

Electrical Engineering.”’ 

Afternoon, 33rd _ series: 
trical Engineering.”’ 

Thursday, November 3, 
Morning, 34th series: ‘ Insulating Materials 

for Electrical Engineering.” 

Morning, 35th series: ‘‘ Non-ferrous Metals 
for the Chemical Industry.”’ 

Afternoon, 36th series: ‘Iron and Steel for 
the Chemical Industry.” 

Friday, November 4. 
Morning, 37th series: 

Casting.” 

Morning, 38th series: 

Engineering Materials.’’ 


Lectures of the Gesell- 
angewandte Mathematik und 


- ‘ Mec hanical Testing of 


on Standardisa- 


“Materials for 


Lectures of theoretical 


Bearing Metals.’’ 
‘* Welding and Solder- 


‘Tron and Steel for 


“Metals for Elec- 


“Materials for Die 


“Precious Metals as 


New Companies. 


Ardwick Engineering & Tool Company, Limited, 
63. New York Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester.—Capital £500 in £1 shares. Directors: 
R. A. G. Turner, C. C. Barbour, K. G. Evison and 
Annie Turner. 

A. Fallon & Sons, Limited, Church Lane, Wolver- 
hampton.—Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. Aluminium 
casters. Directors: R. T. Prestman and Mrs. L. A. 
Priestman. 

Rotary Air Compressor Company, Limited.—Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares, to acquire the benefit of agency 
agreement made hetween Demag Aktiengesellschaft 
and Maurice Warlow & Company. Directors: A. M. 
Warlow, The Granta, Creffield Road, Ealing, W.1; 
and S. R. Blades, 149, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Secretary: V. H. Jackson. 

Spa Engineering Company, Limited.—Capital £1,000 
in £1 shares, to acquire business carried on by T. P. 
Haslam and G. W. Poyser at Reliance Works, Mat- 
lock, Derby. Directors: T. P. Haslam (chairman). 
Bathfield House, Ashover, near Chesterfield; and 
G. W. Poyser, Hillcrest, Edge Road, Matlock. 


Iron and Steel Output in August. 


The National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers report that the number of fur- 
naces in blast at the end of August was 165, a net 
decrease of nine since the beginning of the month. 
Production of pig-iron in August amounted to 
596,100 tons, compared with 645,800 tons in July 
and 651,300 tons in June. The August produc- 
tion included 195,500 tons of hematite, 188,000 
tons of basic, 159,700 tons of foundry, and 26,000 
tons of forge pig-iron. 

The production of steel ingots and 


castings 
amounted to 644,500 tons in 


August compared 


with 687,100 tons in July and 747.300 tons in 
June, 


; 

. 
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TEAM BY-PRODUCT COKE CO., LTD. 


DUNSTON-on-TYNE 
“TEAM” PATENT COKE 


SPECIAL FOUNDRY QUALITY 


FOR PRICE AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO :— TYPICAL ANALYSIS (if necessary guaranteed) 
ASH not exceeding 8% 
ALEXANDER LEITH & CO., 
25, COLLINGWOOD STREET, VOLATHE . . 1% 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. MOISTURE under 1.50% 


NOTE THE SWIVEL-.JAW 


FOR TAPER WORK 
Wires:—"vono,  DUPORT FOUNDRY, DUDLEY PORT, STAFFS, PALL MALL, 


SIEMENS’ STEEL PROCESS 


BOILER, SHIP and BRIDGE PLATES, etc. ANGLES and all forms of Sectional Bars. TYRES and AXLES to all require- 
ments. CASTINGS of all kinds and of Largest Sizes. FORGINGS of every description. BILLETS, BLOOMS, RAILS. 


SPECIAL STEEL FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PURPOSES. 


The STEEL COMPANY OF SCOTLAND, tea. 


Head Office: 37 RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 
Works: HALLSIDE, NEWTON and BLOCHAIRN, GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS TO HOME, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Established 1872. 


Telegraphic Address: Steel, Glasgow.” 


GANISTER, CUPOLA BLOCKS, FIRE BRICKS, 
FIRE CLAY. 


Silica Bricks, Tuyeres, Stoppers, Nozzles, &c. 
STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION, S.LICA CEMENT. 


J. GRAYSON LOWOOD & Co., Ltd. 


DEEPCAR, Nr. SHEFFIELD. 


Telegrams : ‘* LOWOOD, DEEPCAR.”’ 


VONO semrstEEL VICES 
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Trade Talk. 


CariponuM, Liuitep, have removed their city offices’ 
to 10 and 12, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 
The company’s head office and works continue at the 
Caribonum Works, Leyton, E.10. 

From SEPTEMBER 26 to October 8, No. 1 and No. 2 
size Pneulec Royer sand mixing machines will be 
demonstrated at 114, Alexandra Parade, Glasgow. 
Mr. S. E. Smith and Mr. B. Lines will be in 
attendance to give all information required, 

Tue MerripateE Works, Merridale Street, Wolver- 
hampton, formerly carried on by Henry Loveridge & 
Company, Limited, have been acquired by the Staf- 
fordshire Iron and Steel Company, Limited, of 
Brierley Hill. 

Tue AsHToN VaLte Iron Company, LiMiTED, have 
realised their rolling-mills site and have invested a 
part of the proceeds in the acquisition of the exten- 
sive premises occupied by the company’s South 
Liberty Brickmaking Works, adjoining the Great 
Western Railway. 

ORDERS HAVE BEEN received by Bolckow, Vaughan 
& Company, Limited, of Middlesbrough, for 516 tons 
of tram rails, fishplates and soleplates for the Hull 
Corporation. The company has also received an order 
for 205 tons of special tram rails for the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. 

THe Dominton IRON Street Company have 
secured a contract for 3,600 tons of rails for the 
Jamaica railways, and one of 1,200 tons for the 
Colombian railways. The first-named order was 
secured in competition with the Erma, and both orders 
in competition with American mills. = 

Jounson & Lruitep, Charlton, London, 
8.E.7, inform us that their branch depéts at Bir- 
mingham and Manchester are being moved in order 
to obtain greater storage space for their specialities. 
From to-day (September 16) the Manchester address 
will be 26, Corporation Street (stores in Hodsons 
Square, adjoining), while the Birmingham depét will 
be transferred on September 29 to Suffolk House, 
Suffolk Street. 

We ARE INFORMED that a small company has 
recently been formed under the title of the Atlas 
Engineering Service, having an office at Cambridge 
House, Bakewell, Derbyshire. The partners are 
Messrs. L. S. Anderson and F. Conquer, while Mr. 
T. Scott Anderson, who is well known in engineering 
circles, is acting as technical advisor. Mr. Conquer’s 
experience has been gained chiefly in marine and 
dockyard practice, while Mr. Anderson has had many 
years successful experience in metallurgy and electric 
welding. The new company will operate chiefly in 
the Midlands in representing the Crane Packing Com- 
pany, of Slough, Bucks, and Weldrics (1922), Limited, 
of Beeston, Notts. 

DRAFT REGULATIONS HAVE been issued by the Home 
Office giving effect to the unanimous recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee, which was appointed 
in 1923 to inquire into the circumstances and causes 
of accidents in shipbuilding and ship repairing, and 
on which both employers and workers were repre- 
sented. It will be recalled that various objections 
were received, and in order to reach agreement it 
was necessary to discuss the points at issue with the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and _ other 
employers’ organisations and the various trade unions 
affected. The negotiations were successful, and _ it 
is understood that the draft regulations will be 
accepted by all the associations concerned. 

Tue Borrsen Courter,” of Berlin, is responsible 
for some extraordinary statements concerning the pro- 
duction of synthetic petrol in Germany. It is said 
that contracts for 120,000 tons of synthetic oils have 
been concluded for delivery during this year, and 
further that the annual capacity of the plant which 
yielded these oils, and which the ‘‘ Interessen-Gemein- 
schaft ’’’ has established at Leuna, is to be raised to 
300,000 tons. At Leuna it is claimed that 4,000 tons 
of coal are now being liquefied daily, and to provide 
for the proposed expansion the German Chemical 
Trust are developing their lignite mines in the Geissei 
Valley on a large scale. The ‘‘ Boersen Courier ” also 
states that unsuccessful efforts have been made by the 
Standard Oil and Shell undertakings to induce th: 
Chemical Trust not to put their product on the market 
for a year or two. And we are finally informed that 
the cost of production of the new fuel is so low that 
it can be sold in competition with natural oils both at 
home and abroad. 


Mr. G. W. Jackson, a special director of the 
Barrow works and joint commercial director of 
Vickers, Limited, has expressed his wish to retire 
from the service of the company, with which he has 
been connected for 25 years. Mr. W. E. Prichard 


will in future be in charge of all the commercial 
departments at Barrow. 
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Contracts Open. 


Belfast, October 1.—(Specification No. W 64) (1) 
Cast-iron water pipes; (2) steel steam, exhaust and 
drain pipes; (3) water valves and fittings; (4) steam, 
feed and drain valves and fittings; (5) steam receiver; 
and (6) pipe coverings, for the Electricity Committee. 
Mr. F. H. Whysall, city electrical engineer and general 
manager, East Bridge Street, Belfast. (Fee £2 2s., 
returnable; extra copies £1 1s. each, non-returnable. ) 

Burnham, Somerset, September 30.—220 yds. of 10- 
in. diam. cast-iron pipe rising main, together with 
by-passes, sluice-valve chambers, etc., for the Burn- 
ham-on-Sea Urban District Council. Messrs. Willcox 
and Railkes, the engineers, 63, Temple Row, Birming- 
ham. (Fee £3 3s., returnable.) 

Dunedin, N.Z., November 12.—One overhead travel- 
ling crane complete, and with an electric hoist for 
lifting 4,480 lbs., etc., for the Dunedin City Corpora- 
tion Tramways. The Department of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen Street, S.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 5,179.) 

Haverfordwest, October 1.—2,500 yds. of 7-in. diam. 
cast-iron water mains, and valves, etc., for the Town 
Council. Mr. H. W. D. Williams, town clerk, 12, 
High Street, Haverfordwest. (Fee, £5 5s., return- 


able.) 
London, N.1, September 27.—Castings and other 
ironwork, for the Islington Borough Council. The 


Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Upper Street, 
N.1 


Manchester.—9,150 yds. of 6-in. bitumen-lined steel 
pipes, for the Waterworks Committee. The Water- 
works Engineer, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Melbourne, October 4.—54 cast-steel buckets, for the 
Melbourne Harbour Trust Commissioners. The De- 
eet of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, 
S.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 5,193.) 

Santiago, November 14.—(a) Two four-motor 40- 
ton electrically-operated overhead travelling cranes, 
etc.; (b) a rolling-stock repair workshop; and (c) 
one cargo lift, for the Chilean Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 
Queen Street, S.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 5,198.) 

Wellington, N.Z., November 29.—Valves, 
bends and branches, for the New Zealand Public 
Works Department. The Department of Overseas 
ro 35, Old Queen Street, S.W.1. (Ref. A.X. 
,182.) 


ipes, 


Company Reports. 


Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Limited.—Final divi- 
dend, 5 per cent., less tax. 

Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company, Limited. 
—Interim dividend, 10 per cent., free of tax. 

Thomas Robinson & Sons, Limited.—Interim divi- 
dend, 6d. per share, less tax, on ordinary shares. 

Cammell, Laird & Company, Limited.—No interim 
dividend on 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
or ordinary shares. 

Hardy Patent Pick Company, Limited.—Profit, 
£3,899; dividend, 7 per cent., through appropriating 
£12,500 from reserves. 

Thos. W. Ward, Limited.—Final dividend on 
ordinary capital, 33 per cent., free of tax, making 
64 per cent., free of tax, for year. 

Murex, Limited. — Profit, £14,376; depreciation, 
£2,026; dividend, 10 per cent., £7,306; carried for- 
ward, £6,193, against £1,150 brought in. 

Coltness Iron Company, Limited.—Usual half-yearly 
dividends on first and second preference shares; in- 
terim dividend on ordinary shares, 5 per cent. (actual), 
less tax. 

Wright, Bindley & Gell, Limited.—Net profit, 
£12,511; brought in, £3,437; dividend, 6 per cent. on 
ordinary shares, free of tax; carried forward, £2,908. 

British Alumint&im Company, Limited.—Interim 
dividend, 4 per cent. (actual), less tax, on ordinary ; 
also_ dividend 6 per cent. per annum, less tax, on 
preference for six months. 

Clayton & Shuttleworth, Limited.—Trading loss for 
1926, £6,991; total loss, including bank interest, direc- 
tors’ fees, etc., £14,588; debit balance, £131,666; divi- 
dend on 5 per cent. preference shares in arrear as 
from December, 1921. 

J. Brockhouse & Company, Limited.—Including 
£4,387 brought forward, profit £20,769; transferred 
from reserve, £2,500; available balance, £23,269; 
dividend on ordinary shares, 1s. per share, making 7} 
per cent., free of tax; carry forward, £982. 


Magnesite in Queensland.—Extensive magnesite de- 
posits at Kunwarara in Queensland, on the North 
Coast railway line, are now being worked by the 
Kunwarara Magnesite Syndicate. ospective orders 


indicate that it will not be long before 3,000 tons 
will be despatched monthly. 


_ 
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WOULD IT BE SAFE TO BUILD A 
HOUSE WITH GARDEN SOIL, OR 
ANYTHING THAT DOESN'T SET 
AND ACTUALLY STICK THE 
BRICKS TOGETHER? 


NO.—Lime Mortar or Portland Cement is used 
because it SETS. 


Then, why on earth build a furnace, oven or 
kiln, or set a boiler or line a chimney with raw 
fireclay which has no setting properties whatever, 
and gradually falls out of the joints unless 
intense heat is employed ? 


Many people are still unaware that there is an 
alternative to Fireclay, in 


“PYROLYTE” 


the unique, cold setting, fire cement, that sticks 
firebricks together cold into a firm, solid, mono- 
lithic whole, and makes what is actually a 


ONE PIECE LINING 


of which the joints last longer than the bricks 
themselves, and which will stand any heat, any 
slag, abrasion or alternations of temperature. 

A dry powder, packed in air and watertight 
steel drums, with screw lids—Sample cwt. 30/- d/d. 


Sole Makers: 


General Refractories Company Ltd. 


SHEFFIELD. LONDON. GLASGOW. 
Use our British Monomark | 


Telephone : 22311 SHEFFIELD. ' Telegrams : ‘““ REFRACTORY, SHEFFIELD.” 


| 
| 
: 
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IRON AND STEEL MARKETS. 
Pig-iron. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. As _ predicted in recent re- 
ports, the Cleveland iron market has developed a 
more stable tendency than has been experienced for 
some time, with continuous improvement in the volume 
of business transacted each week, on a scale of steady 
and progressive expansion. Market confidence having 
been again restored, buying is no longer restricted to 
timited emergency dealings, and although optimism is 
still tempered with caution, there is greater disposi- 
tion on the part of consumers to entertain offers for 
forward business. At all events, the cut in Cleve- 
land pig-iron prices has been sufficient to shut out 
foreign iron from the home market, and whilst in 
Scotland, Continental iron can still compete, the pre- 
ference for Tees-side iron is tipping the scales in 
favour of the home product. Meanwhile prices are 
all firm and unchanged, as follow:—No. 1 Cleveland 
foundry iron, 70s. per ton; No. 3 G.M.B., 67s. 6d. ; 
No. 4 foundry, 66s. 6d.; No. 4 forge, 66s. The fore- 
going are home prices, and on all sales to Scotland 
or abroad there is a discount of 2s. 6d. per ton. 

The improved conditions noted above in Cleveland 
pig are also reflected in the hematite “section, demand 
now having overtaken production, with stocks in hand 
steadily diminishing. Prices also have stiffened to 
some extent, and are firmly quoted at 75s. per ton 
for East Coast mixed numbers, with the usual 6d. 
per ton extra for No. 1 quality. On the North West 
Coast. Bessemer mixed numbers are also quoted at 
75s. per ton. 

LANCASHIRE.—In this district some improvement 
may be observed in the demand for foundry pig, but 
so far the movement is not sufficiently pronounced 
to affect prices. Staffordshire makers still quoting 
74s. 9d. per ton, Derbyshire 73s. to 73s. 6d., and Cleve- 
land No. 3 80s. 8d, per ton, all for delivery Man- 
chester or equaé. 

THE MIDLANDS.—Consumers of foundry pig in 
this area still maintain a conservative attitude as re- 
gards buying on future account, and business mean- 
while is uneventful. Prices are firmly held at previous 
rates, No. 3 Derbyshire being quoted at 65s., No. 
Northants 60s. to 61s., North Staffordshire No. 3 
round about 65s. f.o.t. furnaces, and Lincolnshire 
No. 3 at 80s. per ton delivered. 

SCOTLAND.—Although slightly more activity is 
apparent in the market for foundry iron, there is 
little to indicate the near approach of a really sub- 
stantial buying movement. Some few contracts are 
being entered into for foundry and basic pig, but 
business transacted is chiefly in small lots fe early 
delivery. 


Finished Iron. 


So far as can be ascertained, business in the manu- 
facturing sections of the iron trade continues dull to 
the point of depression, and makers are mostly hard 
pressed to keep works fully employed. There is keen 
competition for all fresh business, especially for crown 
and cheaper quality bars. The former can be obtained 
both from works in the Birmingham district and those 
farther afield at £9 10s. delivered locally for ordinary 
specifications, but odd lots are quoted £9 15s. to £10. 
Nut and bolt iron is offered between £9 and £9 5s., 
hut little business is being obtained by the local iron- 
works. Staffordshire marked bars are quoted at 
£13 10s. at works. Business in this direction is re- 
ported to be somewhat better, although still far from 
good. 


Steel. 


Business generally in this section continues quiet, 
and without alteration in the price of English billets 
or sheet Lars, which are quoted from £6 per ton and 
upwards, but it is reported that Welsh semis have 
heen offered at a shilling or two below £6 delivered 
into the Birmingham area. The condition of the tin- 
plate market remains unchanged, and business con- 
tinues slack. The demand is most unsatisfactory, as 
buyers continue to limit their purchases to early and 
urgent requirements. Several works are idle, and the 
competition for orders is of a very keen description. 


Scrap. 


Reports from most centres of the scrap metal trade 
continue unsatisfactory, demand being much below 
the average for this period of the year, while prices 
as a rule are at levels exceeding consumers’ expecta 
tion. At Birmingham, however, cast-iron borings are 
firmer at 7s. 6d. to 30s. per ton, f.o.t., while there 
is a good demand for cast-iron scrap, in cupola sizes, 
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at 72s. 6d. per ton delivered, but light cast-iron scrap 
is weak at 57s. 6d. per ton delivered. In Scotland 
heavy machinery cast-iron scrap is in quiet demand 
at 69s. to 70s. per ton, and heavy ordinary quality 
at 5s. per ton less, both delivered and f.o.t. con- 
sumers’ works. 


Metals. 


- Copper.—Conditions in the market for warrant 
copper of late have been lacking in any incidents « 
outstanding interest, disclosing, however, constderable 
reluctance on the part of consumers to entertain 
further commitments until the outlook becomes more 
clearly defined. Values have fluctuated within narrow 
compass, and, although affected temporarily by some 
liquidation, latterly the metal has been rather harder 
under firmer American cables and expectations that 
the near future may see a fresh buying movement of 
some importance across the Atlantic. 

Official closing prices of standard copper have been 
as follow :— 

Cash: Thursday, £54 18s. 9d. to £55: Friday, 
£55 1s. 3d. to £55 2s. 6d.; Monday, £55 5s. to 
£55 6s. dd.; Tuesday, £54 15s. to £54 l6s. 3d.: 
Wednesday, £54 13s. 9d. to £54 15s. 

Three Months : Thursday, £55 8s. 9d. to £55 10s. ; 
Friday, £55 lls. 3d. to £55 12s. 6d.: Monday. 
£55 13s. 9d. to £55 15s.; Tuesday, £55 3s. 9d. to 
£55 5s.; Wednesday, £55 2s. 6d. to £55 3s. 9d. 

Tin.—The tendency in standard tin values also has 
developed further weakness, notwithstanding the com- 
paratively favourable statistical position, ‘business 
having been much restricted in volume during the past 
week or two. The deliveries during August made a 
good showing, totalling 10,140 tons. The visible 
supply was, on August 31, 13,434 tons, comparing 
with a little over 13,000 tons at the same date last 


ar. 

Official closing prices of standard tin have been as 
under :— 

Cash: Thursday, £286 to £286 2s. 6d.; Friday. 
£285 5s. to £285 10s.; Monday, £284 15s. to £285; 
Tuesday, £279 15s. to £279 17s. 6d.; Wednesday, 
£278 15s. to £278 17s. 6d. 

Three Months : Thursday, £281 to £281 5s.; Friday, 
£279 10s. to £279 15s.; Monday, £278 15s. to £279: 
Tuesday, £276 to £276 5s.; Wednesday, £274 15s. 
to £274 17s. 6d. 

Spelter.—This section of the market has again re- 
lapsed into dulness, but prices indicate a slight 
recovery from the lower levels lately recorded. Con- 
tinental smelters, however, are not pressing offers in 
this market, but at the same time the galvanising 
industry is but poorly employed, sheet makers in 
particular being in need of more business. 

The following are the week’s prices :— 

Ordinary: Thursday. £27 Ils. Friday, 
£27 12s. 6d.: Monday, £27 10s.: Tuesday, £27 6s. 3d. ; 
Wednesday, £27 2s. 6d. 

Lead.—The market for soft foreign pig is again 
distinctly disappointing, having lost the improvement 
recently noted, and the outlook is far from favour- 
able in view of the large surplus stocks still un- 
diminished. The metal undoubtedly still suffers from 
over-production, accumulated stocks and a poor in- 
dustrial consumption; the fundamental weakness. 
therefore, lies in conditions governing supply and 
demand. 

The week's prices are appended : 

Soft foreign (prompt): Thursday, £21 16s. 3d.; Fri 
day £21 16s. 3d.; Monday, £21 16s. 3d.; Tuesday. 
£21 12s. 6d.; Wednesday, £21 10s. 


Death of Mr. J. J. Morrison. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. 
J. J. Morrison, the foundry manager of the Southern 
Foundries, at Waddon, near Croydon. Mr. Morrison 
was playing bowls at Chiswick in the Surrey v. 
Middlesex contest, and collapsed on the green after 
the match, dying immediately. The body has heen 
taken back to Glasgow for burial in his native town. 
The deceased gentleman, who was 64 years of age. 
was for over 20 years with the Carron Company at 
Falkirk, and then transferred to a foundry concern 
in the Glasgow area. Some twelve months ago he 
took over the management of the Southern Foundries. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE City of London College 
announces that a course of twenty-five lectures on 
“Tron and Steel’? on Tuesdays, commencing on 


September 20, and a course of twenty lectures on 
‘Special Steels and Non-Ferrous Metals on Thurs- 
days. commencing on September 22, will be given by 
Mr. T. Barton Kelly. 


j 
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MODERN FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


DEMANDS 
LIGHT 


Boxes that can be handled rapidly without fear of breakage 
or distortion. That will produce castings true to pattern 
every time and with unskilled labour. Boxes that will 
- maintain their accuracy through years of service. - 


STERLING BOXES ARE DESIGNED TO SATISFY THESE 
REQUIREMENTS. THEY ARE MADE TO MEET THE 
MOST EXACTING CONDITIONS OF UP - TO - DATE 
FOUNDRY SERVICE. 


THAT IS WHY STERLING BOXES ARE FOUND IN ALL 
MODERN FOUNDRY ESTABLISHMENTS. 


STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES LTD. 
BEDFORD 


London Office: 13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1, 
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WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 
COPPER. Ferro-phosphorus, ag PIG-IRON PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 
715 0 
£ad. (f.0.t. unless otherwise stated). Per Ib. _ basis. 
Standard cash .. 5413 Ferro-tungsten— N.E. Coast— Strip 23 
Three months .. 55 2 6 80/85%, c. fr... 1/3} lb. Foundry No. 1 70/- Sheet to 10 w. é. o F = 
Ekctrolytic & O Tungsten metal powder— Te. 67/6 Wire .. 
Tough .. .. 60 10 0 98/99% Ib. No. 4 66/6 Rods « 
Best selected .. 5915 O Verve-chreme Forge No. 4 66/- Taubes as 8 
— £3315 0 Hematite No. 1 
ndia 4/6% car. £23 15 0 5/- 
Wire bars 62 5 0 cor 75/- 19% phos. cop. £40 above B.S. 
Do. September .. 62 5 0 8/10% car £22 1 0 ao _ 15% phos. cop. £50 above B.S. 
> —— Hem. M/Nos. d/d Glas. 83/6 Phosphor tin (5° bo 
Do. October .. 62 5 0 ; . , osphor tin (5%) £30 above 
Ingot bars & 6 Ferro-chrome— » d/d Birm. .. 92/6 price of English ingots. 
H.C. wire rods 6615 0 Max. 2% car. £36 0 9  Midlands— C. Ciirrorp & Son, 
Off. av. cash Aug. 55 8 Max. 1% car. £42 0 0 Staffs.common* .. 
Do.3mths Aug 5315 2° Max.0.70% car. £54 0 0 No.4 forge 60/- NICKEL SILVER, &c. 
Do,,Sttlmnt, Aug.55 8 0%, 70% carbonless Ib. No.3 fdry. 65/- per Ib. 
Do., Electro, Aug.62 8 63: Nickel—99%, Shrops. basic aa — Ingots for raising 9d. to 1/3 
Do., Aug... 60 18 7) cubes or pellets £170 »» Coldblast,ord.* — Rolled— 
Aver. spot price Ferro-cobalt 9/3 Ib. +> Foll iron* To Qin. wide 1/3to1/9 
copper, Aug. .. 55 8 Of Aluminium 98/99% £105 *d/d Birmingham. To 12 in. wide 1/3} to 1/9} 
Do., wire bars, Aug.62 12 4% Metallic chromium— Northants forge s 5A/- To 15in. wide 1/3} to 1/9} 
Solid drawn tubes 124d. 96/98%, . 3/-Ib. .. fdry. No. 3 to 61/- To 18 in, wide 
Brazed tubes .. 124d. Ferro-manganese (net Derbyshire forge .. 60/- o 2lin. wide 
Wire 94d. 76/80, loose ( 0 0 fdry. No. 3 65/- To 25in. wide 1/5 to 1/11 
716/80° ed £13 0 0 o basic .. = — Ingots for spoons 
BRASS. 76/80%, pack Scotland— and forks 9d. to 1/5} 
76/80%, export £1115 0 lled to 
Solid drawn tubes .. yfetallic manganese— Ne. 3 to 1/8 
Rode drown... carbonless 1/10 1b. M/Nos. 6/6 Wire round— 
Rods, extd. orrlld. .. 74d, Per tom unless otherwise Sheffield (d/d district )— 3/0 to 10G. to 2/1} 
Sheets to 10 w.g. 93d. stated. Derby forge 68/6 with extras according to gauge. 
fdry. No. 3 70/6 
Yellow metal rods .. 7}d. Finished bars, 14% s. d. fdry. No. 3 69/- 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares... 8d. tungsten 36 E.C. hematite 85/- No. 2X Phila 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets . 84d. Finished bars, 18% W.C. hematite 90/6 No. 2 foundry. Valley 17.50 
TIN tungsten 3 (06 No. 2 foundry, Birm. 17.25 
Rounds and squares Malleable .. .. 19.26 
English .. . 276 10 O Lancashire (d/d eq. Man. 
Ba o78 10 0 3in. and over .. 4d. Ib. Derby f Grey forge . 18.76 
15 Rounds and squares Ferro-mang. 80% d/d 90.00 
Straits 28515 b fdry. No. 3 73/- 
; 984 15 under 4 in. to }in. 3d. Ib. N Bess. rails, h’y, at mill 43.00 
oe Do., under } in. to } foundry O.-h. rails, hy at mill 43.00 
Banca 290 15 Fl F Dalzell, No. 105/- to 107/6 
Off.avr.cash, Aug 293 6 032 ats, pin. Summerlee, No. 3 92/- to 100/- O.-h. billets .. 33.00 
Do., 3 mths., Aug.296 13 7 to under } in. x § in. 3d. Th. Glengarnock, No.3 92/-to100/- O.-h. sheet bars = .. 34.00 
Do., Stthmt. 293 4 9% De. under fin. x No.3 92/ Wire rods 


Aver. spot, Aug. 
SPELTER. 


293 6 1 


Zine ashes os 9 
Off. aver., Aug... 28 
Aver., spot, Aug. 28 


LEAD. 
Soft ppt. 21 6 
English .. 23 0 O 
Off. Aug. 23 6 «7, 
Average spot, Aug. 23 2 4} 


ZINC SHEETS, &c. 

Zinc sheets, English 36 0 
Do. V.M. ex whf. 34 10 
Rods ee 4 0 
Boiler plates .. 34 0 
Battery plates .. 33 10 


ANTIMONY. 


Special brands,Eng. (14 15 
Chinese .. 48 O 
Crude... 38 O 


QUICKSILVER. 
Quicksilver 2117 6 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 


Ferro-silicon— 


— 


25%, 817 6 
45/50% 1215 0 
75% . 1917 6 

Ferro-vanadium— 

35/40%, 14/3 lb. va 

Ferro-molybdenum— 

10/75% c. free 5/- Ib. 

Ferro-titanium— 
23/25°, carbonless 114d. 


Bevels of approved 

sizes and sections 6d. Ib. 

Bars cut to length 10%extra. 
Scrap from high-speed 

tool steel— 

Scrap pieces . ° 

Turnings and swarf 1d. 
Per lb. net, d/d steel makers’ 


works. 

SCRAP. 
South Wales— 
Hvy. steel 2 17 6to3 00 


Bundled steel 
& shrngs 2 10 Oto2 15 0 
Mixed irou & 
steel .. 
Heavy cast iron 
217 b6to3 0 
Good machinery for 
foundries ~« we 
Cleveland— 
Heavy stee] 
Steel turnings . 
Cast iron borings 
Heavy forge .. 
Bushelled scrap 
Cast-iron scrap 
3 1 
Lancashire— 
Cast-iron scrap 3.5 O 
Hvy. wrought... 3 2 6 
Steel turnings... 2 2 6 
London — Merchants’ buying 
prices delivered yard 
Copper (clean)... 48 0 0 
Brass (clean) .. 37 0 0O 
Lead (less usual 
draft) .. Bee 
0 


212 6 


O0to3 5 0 


Tea lead 
Zinc ‘aa 16 6 
New aluminium 

cuttings 7 
Braziery pam 4! 
Gunmetal 4 
Holiow pewter 170 
Shaped 


pewter 10 0 0 


Gartsherrie,No.3 92/-to 100/- 
Monkland, No.3 92/-to 100/- 
Coltness, No. 3 92/— to 100/- 
Shotts, No. 3 92/- to 100/- 


FINISHED IRON & STEEL. 
Usual District deliveries for 
tron; delivered consumers’ 
station for steel. 
Iron— €£ a8. d. 
Bars (cr.) nom. 
915 O0tol1l015 0 
Angles 
ed to 3 united 


d. 


Nut bolt i iron 


Hoops .. 14410 
Marked bars 

(Staffs.) f.o.t... 13 10 0 
Gas strip -- 1210 0 
Bolts and nuts . 

fin.x4in. .. 15 5 0 

Steel— 

Ship plates -- 8 2 
Boiler plts. -- 1! 0 0 
Chequer pits. .. 10 5 0 
Angles .. FR 
Tees 82 6 
Joists .. 712 6 
Rounds and squares 

3in. to Shins... 715 O 

Rounds under 3 in. 
to jin. (Untested) 8 0 0 
and upwards 

Flats, over 5in. 

wide and up 9 2 6 
Flats, 5in. to lfin. 8 2 6 
Rails, hea - 8 26 
Fishplates BM 
Hoops (Staffs.).. 10 10 0 
Black sheets, 24g. 10 7 6 
Galv. cor. shts,24g.14 0 0 
Galv. fencing wire 

8g. plain - 1210 0 
Billets, soft 6 0 0to7 00 
Billets, hard = .. 8 2 6 
Sheet bars 5126to5 15 0 
Tin bars 5 12 6to5 15 O 


Ce 
Iron bars, Phila. .. 2.12 
Steel bars .. 
80 


Tank plates .. 1. 

Beams, etc. .. 1.86 
Skelp, grooved steel. . 1.80 
Skelp, sheared steel . 1.80 
Steel hoops .. 2.30 
Sheets, black, No. 24.. 3.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 24. 3.85 
Sheets, blue an’l'd, 9 & 10 2.25 
Wire nails .. i. 
Plain wire 
Barbed wire, galv. .. 3.25 
Tinplate, 100]b. box $5.50 


COKE (at ovens). 
Welsh foundry 
,, furnace .. 
Durham & North. 
» foundry 
>, furnace 14)- to 14/6 
Other Districts, foundry 


furnace (basis) 12/- 


TINPLATES, 
f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 


LC. Cokes, 20x14, box 18/3 
28x20, ,, 36/6 

” 20x 10, ” 

18} x 14, 
C.W. 20x14, ,, 17/3 
” 28 x 20, ” na 

” 20 x 10, ” — 


18} x 14, ,, 
Terneplates 28 x 20, — per 
box basis f.o.b. 


SWEDISH IRON. 
Bars,hammered£18/10 to £19/0 
Rolled Ord. £15/0/0 to £15/10 
Nail rods £15 7 6to £15 15 0 
Keg. steel nom. £33 to £35 
Faggot steel nom. £22 to £25 
Blooms, according to quality 


£8 to £12 
Pig-iron 


£5150 to £600 


all f.o.b. Gothenburg, 


Ordinary eo 27 2 6 
Remelted 
Hard 2110 0 
Electro 99.9 .. 3015 0 
English .. ae 
India oe ee 2816 O 
Zine dust 
5 0 
2 
42) 
0 
0 
0 
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TUBES AND FITTINGS. 


. Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots), Spelter (ordinary). 
Up to and incl. 6 in. 8. £8. d. & 
Tubes, Fittings Sept.15 62 5 O inc. Sept. 15 284 0 Oinc. 25/- Sept.15 2711 3ine. 1/3 
Gas 673% 45% ». 16 62 5 ONochange » 16 283 10 0 dec. 10/- » 16 2712 6, 1/8 
Water 633% 40% » 1928215 0 ,,  15/- » 19 2710 Odec. 2/6 
Steam 60% 35% » 20 6250, ,, ,, 2027715 0 ,, 100/- » 20 2763, 3/9 
W.L. 10% extra. 22@ w» » 2127610 0, 25/- 
DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. 
Standard Copper (Cash). Standard Tin (Cash). Zinc Sheets (English). Lead (English). 
£s. d. & fed 
Sept. 15 54 18 9 ine. 2/6 Sept. 15 286 0 O ine. 25/- Sept. 15 36 0 ONochange Sept.15 23 5 Oine.  5/- 
23 2/6 16285 5 O dee. 15/- » 23 5 O No change 
» 19 55 5 0 3/9 » 19 28415 0 10/- » 19 2310 Oince 5/- 
» 20 5415 0 dec. 10/- » 20279 15 — 20 23.5 Odec. 5/- 
» 21 5413 9 1/3 » 2127815 0 ,, 20/- 21 23.0 0 5/ 
Exports of lron Castings in August and the eight months 1927, compared with August and the eight months 1926. 
Kight Eight | | | Wight Eight 
August, Augen, | months, | months, | Anges, | August, | months, months, 
i927. | 1926. | 1927, | 826. | 182%. 1926. 1927. 
SUILDERS’ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, | £ 
Stoves, Grates, etc., Cisterns, Baths, ete., | 
and cooking and washing boilers— | 
To Argentine Republic 145 1.059 6,280 3,556 | 30,409 
sritish South Africa 416 150 2,912 14,010 | 708 | 507 
East. Indies 124 150 1,172 1,128 5,357 | 7.079 | 52,471 
Australia... 30 61 502 | 1,982 | 3.703 32.833 37,232 
New Zealand Iso 1,539 1,378 | 8,720 | 4,211 T4318 69,966 
Other countries 478 4,820 31,734 | 23,941 | 253.834 244504 
Total 1.545 | 12.470 LOS863 | 6s. 48,288 551,205 239 
Pires Frrrings—Cast— 
To Argentine Republic 461 450 5,617 6,529 5.381 6,160 | T1906 
», British South Africa 371 2,854 5428 7.968 5,906 26,241 | 72,970 ot) 
India 31S 6,050 4,714 4.433 9,248 | 74,372 
», Straits Settlements and Malay States 1.430 1.933 12,726 Q.975 | 15,860 19,073 107,711 | 98,560 
.. Ceylon ; 130 238 1,529 1,029 1,962 | 2.615 17,293 12,162 
Australia. . 98 M3 3,033 6,144 1,763 7,703 | 10,070 72,565 
Other countries 3.064 », 33.370 40,410 47,548 72,400 | 460,258 | 
Total 6,372 12,496 | 67,753 | 76,369 | 82,853 | 143,440 $44,244 | 952,225 
HoLLow-WarkE— 
Cast, not Enamelled, and Cast, Tinned .. 443 204 4,523 3.0384 16,976 11,775 L5Y319 | 119,107 
Enamelled 58 635 465 9,390 5,962 66,923 47,014 
CasTINGs, in the rough— | 
lron 75 137 1,052 78S 2,193 | 4,492 29,207 28,709 
Steel 37 70 BY 592 1,362 | 4,246 15,367 | 27,688 


JACKS 


- WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


18, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


18, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
11, OLD HALL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ROYAL BLDS., FISHER ST., SWANSEA. 
FOWLERS BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 
CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

20, SECOND LINE BEACH, MADRAS. 
1, HONG KONG ROAD, SHANGHAI. 


ERED 
Marg 


PIG 


SCOTCH, MIDDLESBRO’, HEMATITE, BASIC, 


OCEAN BUILDING, SINGAPORE. 
JAVA STREET, KUALA LUMPUR. 
5, SHAFFRAZ ROAD, RANGOON 
NADIR HOUSE, MACLEOD ROAD, 


IRON 


SPECIALS, &c., 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE 


ST. VINCENT PLACE, 


GLASGOW. 


ZETLAND SOAD © 
MIDOLESESOUGH 


. 
{ 
a 
+4 
: 
1 SHAREH SONK EL TEWFIKIEH, 
5 CAIRO. HH 
| 
i 
ae 
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SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNDRYMAN (21), five years’ practical mould- 
ing experience, general engineering and jobbing, 
thorough metallurgical training in grey iron, analysis 
metallography, etc., seeks progressive situation; tirst- 
class references ; Matric. standard.—Box 426, Offices 
of Titre Founpry TRape Journat, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


VOREMAN requires position ; Die-Casting Foundry ; 

18 years’ controlling experience; all types 

of work; Automobile and Aeroplane work specialist ; 

excellent references.—Box 422, Offices of ‘TH® 

Founpry TRapE JourRNaL, 49, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


NOUNDRY FOREMAN WANTED.—Accustomel 

to Jobbing Work, Loam and Machine Moulding 
and repetition Castings. State experience and wages 
required.—Box 424, Offices of The Founpry TRADE 
JournaL, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


MANAGER required for a Foundry 

situated in the South. Applications will only be 
considered from those possessing previous experience 
in a similar position in the rain water, soil, and general 
light castings trade, with intimate knowledge of cost- 
ing and cupola practice.—Write, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, together with copies “of testimonials 
or references, to Box 430, Offices of THe Founpry 
TrRapeE Journat, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


OREMAN.—Iron Foundry, present output about 
15 tons a week; must be used to controlling pro- 
duction of light automobile repetition castings to higit 
standard of inspection, also general work; excellent 
opportunity for development for man who can get out- 
put with very low scrap on high quality work. Give 
full — ‘ulars, experience, results obtained, remunera- 
tion, etc.—Write Box 432, Offices of THe Founpry 
TRADE " 49. Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, 


TENDERS. 
CITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
The Lighting Sub-Committee of the City Council 1s 
* prepared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of 
LAMP PILLARS for the Lighting Department for 
the twelve months ending 30th September, 1928. 

Particulars and Form of Tender, together with 
“ Conditions of Contract,” etc.. may be obtained on 
and after Saturday, 24th September, 1927, on applica- 
tion to the Lighting Engineer, 42. Corporation Street. 
Sheffield. 

Tenders to be enclosed in the official envelope pro 
vided, endorsed “Tender for Lamp Pillars,’’ and 
delivered not later than Monday, 10th October, 1927. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept any 
Tender. 

Any person or firm sending in a Tender will be 
required to add a schedule to such Tender stating the 
names of the various classes of labour which he or they 
intend to employ, together with the places where such 
labour will be employed, and the rates of wages, hours 
of labour, and the conditions of employment to be paid 
and observed in respect of each class of labour, all of 
which, as shown in such schedule, shall comply with 
the City Council’s form of clauses respecting wages, 
hours, and conditions of labour, and_ prohibition 
against assigning or sub-letting, a copy of which i in the 
“ Conditions of Contract "’ will be furnished with the 
Form of Tender. 


J. F. COLQUHOUN, 
Lighting Engineer. 
Public Lighting Engineer's Office. 
19th September, 1927. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. 


NFORMATION HANDBOOKS, Advice, and Cons. 
free; King’s Patent Agency, Ltd.—B. T. Kine, 
C.1.M.E. (Regd. Pat. Agent, G.B., U.S.A., and Can. ), 
1464, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 40 years’ refs. 
"Phone : 0682 Central. 


PROPERTY. 


FOR SALE. 

THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
WORKS, SITE AND BUILDINGS, 
Formerly used by J. Crowley & Company, Limited, 
AT MEADOW HALL, SHEFFIELD. 


RAILWAY SIDINGS to L.M.S. and L.N.E. Rlys. 

Area about 11 acres, 

situated and compact. 

sq. ft 

Full particulars and terms furnished on application. 
THOS. W. WARD LTD., 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


FREEHOLD. Works well 
Floor space about 145,000 


RON FOUNDRY, old-estabilshed, as going con- 
cern; outskirts, Bradford ; splendid position; or 
Working Partner (Moulder) considered, with capital. 
—Box 418, Offices of ‘THe Founpry Trape Journat, 


49, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


MACHINERY. 


S*° ND MIXERS.—New and second-hand. Ask us 
to quote. — W. Breatey & Company, ae, 
Prospect Works, Hawksley Avenue, Sheffield 


MACHINERY, PLANT, &c., FOR SALE. 

One HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR, 93-in. ram, 
10-ft. stroke; 700 lbs. working pressure. 

One HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR, 8-in. ram, 
13-ft. stroke; mild steel riveted container, 9 ft. x 
lu ft. high; working pressure, 1,500 Ibs.; by the 
Hydraulic. Engineering Company. 

One HYDRAULIC ‘PRESS, 9-in. ram, 12-in. stroke; 
| ft. 7 in. daylight; 21 in. high; by Hollings & Guest. 

One HYDRAULIC IN TENSIFIER, large ram, 
85 in. ; small ram, 23 in. ; travel of ram, 12 in. ; large 
ram, 1,500 Ibs. ; small ram, 9 tons per sq. in. 

Horizontal DOUBLE-GEARED STEAM WINCH 
(Roger), having a pair of cyls. 9 in. diam. x 14-in. 
stroke ; foot brake ; warping drums. 

Several Ditto (Clarke, Chapman and Willson), each 
having pair of cylinders 7 in. diam. x 12-in. stroke. 

Four “BLAKE” MULTITUBULAR BOILERS. 
each 12 ft. 6 in. high x 5 ft. diam.; reinsure 150 Ibs. 
pressure. 

VERTICAL COCHRAN LAND-TYPE BOILER. 
for gas firing, 16-ft. 3 in. high x 7 ft. 6 in. diam.; 
working pressure 80 lbs. per square inch. 


CATALOGUE (10,000 Lots) ON APPLICATION. 


THO* W. WARD, LTD., 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


NE 30-CWT. CUPOLA (by 
Company). 
Three MOULDING MACHINES. 
ONE-TON GEARED LADLE. 
MOULDING BOXES, all sizes, Cast Iron and Steel. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
JI. COLLIS & SONS, 
SUNBURY COMMON, MIDDLESEX. 


Constructional 


HARRY H. 


OCHRAN i7 6 in. x 
7 ft.; 100 lbs. w.p.; 
BABC ave K BOILER, ‘918, 3,000 Ibs. ev yaporation ; 


HORIZONTAL OIL ENGINE, by 


50-H.P. VERTICAL SEMI-DIESEL, by Petter. 
GARDAM & CO., LTD., STAINES. 


160 lbs. w.p. 


40-H.P. 


Hornsby. 


’Phone 98. 


NOR SALE.—CUPOLA, new condition, No. 4 Jack- 
man; capacity 6 to 7 tons per hour, with Blowing 


Kquipment.—Asumore, Benson, Pease & Co., LrD., 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


y ANTED, Second-hand Band Saw for Foundry 
use; also Tumbling Barrel.—TEmMpLus 
Merat Co., Lrp., 16, Hazelville Road, London, N.19. 


‘OR SALE, latest type, 400 Ib. capacity Oil-fired 

Monometer, Tilting Furnace.—Reply Box 428, 

Offices of THe Founpry JourNat, 49, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


VOR SALE.—Sand-blast Apparatus, with belt-driven 
Compressor, complete.—Tenders to RECEIVER, 
Glancynon Foundry Co., Ltd., Aberdare. 


"Phone : 287 SLOUGH. 


TRY HAMMOND FIRST 


NEW OIL SAND MIXER, latest type -- £14 
NEW 4 Ton LADLE (enclosed gear) 
NEW Ton LADLE, “ COLLIN” 


1 Ton DAVY STEEL CONVERTOR, with 
Motor and Tilting Gear .. £120 


LARGEST STOCK OF FOUNDRY PLANT IN ENGLAND 
PLEASE SEND FOR LISTS. 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY. 


ALEX. HAMMOND, (O° 


14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH. 


PROPERTY.—Continued. 
| 
| 
a NEW 14 Ton LADLE, “ COLLIN” -- £24 
NEW 24 Ton LADLE, “GREEN”... -- £28 
| 


